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The Congregational Association of 
Western Washington. 


The Congregational Association of 
Western Washington met in Olympia on 
Thursday morning, August 21st, and 
hela over until Monday morning. It 
somprised about thirty-five to forty min- 
‘ters and delegates. The stronger 
churches were generally represented ; 
many of the weak ones having no dele- 
vation at all, After organization, de- 
yotional services, appointment of com- 
mittees and such business as naturally 
comes at the beginning of the meetings, 
a paper ou ‘*Secret or Closet Prayer” was 
presented by Rev. Phares Harrison, 
which was followed by a most spirited 
and spiritual discussion of the necessity 
of constant personal communion: with 
God. This topic and paper, coming at 
-he beginning, was a kind of prophecy 
of the rest of the meeting. In the 
afternoon the topic *‘The Fellowehip of 
Chureches’’ was opened by Rev. E. C. 
Qakley, and commented upon by our 
General Missionary, Rev. C. C. Otis, and 
Rufus Patch, a veteran minister, who has 
lately come here from Missouri. These 
brothers suggested, among other things,- 
the publishing of alocal paper of small 
dimensions for distribution among the 
churches, containing items of interest 
concerning the churches on Puget Sound. 
The whole matter of fellowship was re- 
‘erred to a committee, who are to devise 
some method of bringing about a closer 
sympathy and warmer interest among the 
various churches of our Association, Rev. 
3.H, Todd, a Methodist minister, at 
present supplying one of our small 
churches, presented quite a stirring paper 
on the temperance question, which is to 
be published in a local paper edited by 
one of the delegates preeent. The Asso- 
ciation then took up the ‘‘New Creed,”’ 
and had a lively discussion over it. It 
was moved that the Association approve 
the creed and recommend it to the con- 
sideration of the churches. It was de- 
cided, also, that the vote should be taken 
by roll-eall, and a two-thirds vote be 
necessary for the passage of the motion. 
The vote stood ayes, nineteen; noes, 
tour; and three declined to vote. It was 
declared passed. Of the four voting ‘‘no,”’ 
two were gray-headed men, one being 
Father Stewart, now in his ninety-second 
year, and until two years ago in the 
active work of the ministry. 

The Association came together in the 
evening, with a full house, to hear a 
sermon by a new man in this vicinity, 
Rey. D. F. Taylor, formerly of Rocklin, 
Cal. He preached upon the ‘‘Divinity 
of Uhrist a8 Revealed in the Scriptures.” 

The second day was a day of the 
family, all of the papers presented being 
upon the family relationship. It was éhe 
day of the Association. The first paper 
was upon “Divorce,’ by Rev. E. OC. 
Oakley. In view of the need of new and 
better laws upon this subject in the 
Territory, and also of a better attitude 
on the part of the Church, the Associa- 
tion appointed a Committee on Divorce, as 
follows: Rev. E. C. Oakley of Tacoma, 
S. Burnell of Fidalgo, and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Reeves of Seattle, whose business it will 
be to present the matter to the 
next Legislature, and to bring about, if 
possible, a revision of the laws. The 
Association also adopted resolutions on 
the question, condemning the act of a 
minister who performs the marriage 
service between parties divorced accord- 
ing to law, but not according to Scrip- 
ture; and also asserting that it discovered 
in the Scriptures but one ground of 
divorce, viz., adultery. 

The next paper presented was by Rev 
8. Greene, on ‘* Worship in the Family,” 
and it was decided, in the words of many, 
to bea paper full of Christ; the most 
‘piritual paper read in the Association. 
The Association voted to seek its appear- 
ance in the printed minutes of the session. 
It brought out in the discussion many 
practical suggestions as to the conduct 
ofthe family prayers. In the afternoon 
Rev. W. B. pastor of the Presby- 
‘erlan Church in Olympia, gave a talk 
2 “The Divine Kelation Between the 
Church and the Children.” The speaker 
teferred very forcibly to Acts xvi: 31, 
and laid particular emphasis on the words 
“And Thy House.” He distinguished 

tween a faith which reaches only far 
enough to save the individual soul, and 
the faith which trusts enough to include 
the household. The reports of the 
churches were given by the General 
‘issionary. It was suggested, very 
Wisely, that hereafter the reports be given 

ma map prepared for the occasion, 80 
that all might see as well as hear. 

In the evening there was held a half- 


hour memorial service for Rev. Frank H._ 


aylor, lately the pastor of the Plymouth 
“durch in Seattle, whose sudden death, 
Y accidental shooting, cast such a 
©0om over the whole field. In memory 
t him, also, the programmes were border- 
with black. The memorial service was 
“onducted by a few of the brother’s 
"mer class-mates; who are we in the 
“slonary work on the Sound. 
After this service, the Home Mission- 
my Society convened and elected their 
ecutive Committee for the coming 
a making a change in the policy of 
me Past by electing three laymen upon 
* committee of five. 
On the third day a paper was present- 


‘sectarian history there are so many dis- 


“don the ‘‘Prayer-Meeting’’ by Rev. | 


T. Magill, in which some suggestions 
were made as to the purpose and beat 
methods of leading the public meeting. 
Rev. A. T. Burnell presented a paper on 
the work of the American College and 
Educational Society, which resulted in 
the appointment of a standing committee, 
who should interest themselves and the 
people in establishing such schools here 
as we need for our children. Mr. Bur- 
nell is now Principal of the Steilacoom 
Normal Academy, a Congregational in- 
stitution, under the management of five 
trustees. 

The Sabbath services were under the 
lead of Rev. J. F. Damon, Dr. Atkinson 
and Rev. Samuel Greene officiating at 
the communion-table. A_ recognition 
service was conducted at Kimilchie, by 
Rev. C. C. Otis, with the church lately 
formed there under Rev. J. Campbell. 

The new Scandinavian church, in 
Tacoma, was received by the Associa- 
tion; and it was voted that the ordination 
of the pastor by the Church was con- 
sidered by the Association to be a regular 
ordination. Resolutions passed, urging 
the Eastern churches to concentrate their 
gifts into the treasury of the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school and Publication 
Society; also indorsing the work of the 
W. OC. T. U. in seeking the instruction 
of the young concerning alcohol and its 
effects; also expressing sympathy with 
the wife and friends of Rev. 
Taylor, in their loss. 

After a picnic gathering at the parson- 
age on Monday afternoon and evening, 
and after much friendly intercourse and 
singing of home songs and hymns, the 
Association adjourned sine die, and all 
felt that it had been good to be to- 
gether. EK. C. O. 


Results of Sabbath Non-observance. 


If any more evidence is needed to 
show the importance of better Sabbaths 
in this nation, the following bloody report, 
which comes to us telegraphed across the 
continent from our great metropolis, gives 
it. Well may we ask to what are we 
tending. How urgent is the need for 
moral and spiritual instruction among the 
masses of our great cities, who hold in 
their keeping so largely the destinies of 
the Republic: 

New York, September 1.—Sunday 
was made hideous hereabouts by several 
riots. There was one murder, and scores 
were sent to the hospital injured. A 
picnic party on board a steamboat fought 
from the beginning to the end. Upon 
returning there were no less than sixteen 
fights at one time at the landing place. 
Women were brutally kicked and thrown 
overboard, and children were knocked 
down and hurt. Not until a section of 
the police had arrived was order restored. 
Only a few arrests were made. A riot 
occurred in Twenty-eighth street among 
the negroes. The policemen who at- 
tempted to quell the disturbance were 
slashed with razors and beaten with 
clubs, and were forced to retire. Upon 
reinforcements arriving all were set upon 
by the rioters. Several had their heads 
cut, and many had their helmets and 
uniforms slashed; still they forced their 
way, and overpowered Johnson, Tyler, 
St. John and Ebenhart. All of these 
were more or less clubbed. Johnson’s 
head was broken, but he fought so hard 
that it took eight men to hold him while 
the surgeon dressed bis wounds. All 
were locked up. The Brooklyn police 
were summoned to Rockaway Beach by 
telephone last evening because of rioting 
in progress. The summons was soon after 
countermanded, but it is known that sev- 
eral dangerous affrays occurred. Myers 
and Fredericks, two amateur athletes just 
returned from Europe, were arrested 
yesterday for fighting. 


History in Our Public Schools. 


‘‘But upon the question of religious or 


putes, of so grave a nature, that the only 
remed y—and the remedy which! suggest 
—is that we in future eliminate from our 
school-lessous, all portions of the text- 
books, which touch upon questions of 
ecclesiastical history .” 

‘These are words of Director Cleveland 
of the schools of San Francisco. These 
words in a free school of America! Elim- 
inate from the school-books of our girls 
and boys the grand teachings of the Refor- 
mation through the ages—the battle of 
man with self and sin, war without and 
war within. For an infallible Church it 
may be painful to read of progress, for 
progress conflicts with infallibility. It 
may desire to eliminate certain chapters 
in history. Wars and persecutions in 
the name of Christ are not pleasant read- 
ing, but cannot be eliminated. The Protes- 
tants walk boldly in the sunlight. We 
do not ask history.to condone our faults, 
We do not fear history. We heartily 
acknowledge our sins and shortcomings, 
and our persecution of the Quakers, our 
witch-burnings-—the imperfection of man, 
who is fallible, and a church militant 
not yet triumphant. We do not object 
to any one’s trying to be infallible—Pope 
or peasant—but we do object to have our 
school doors locked with the ‘‘past’s 
blood-rusted key,” and we ask that our 
boys and girls be permitted to ask for any 
information they may desire as to historic 


events without let or hindrance. 
HvGvUENOT. 


noble manhood. 


San Frarciseo, August 28, 1884. | 


Moral Charaeter in Public Men. 


I am glad to see that the religious press 
is speaking out clearly in reference to the 


importance of a pure private as well as 


public character in candidates for impor- 
tant offices. The Congregationalist and 
Advance, two leading papers in their de- 
nomination; the New York Evangelist, 
the most important Presbyterian sheet, 
andthe New York /ndependent, unde- 
nominational, all declare that Mr. Cleve- 
land should be withdrawn from the Pres- 
idential canvass. The Jndependent clos- 
es a second editorial on the subject as 
follows: | | 
‘*The immoralities of a man’s private 
life are matters which concern the public, 
when the public, with the knowledge of 
these immoralities, is aaked to make him 
the Chief Magistrate of a great nation. 
A debauchee, known to be or to have 
been such, is not the man to be elected 
to be President of the United States. 
This one fact should be fatal to him. 
People should ‘not, and, as we believe, 
will not, so disgrace themselves in the 
sight of God and man, and defy the im- 
perative mandates of sound morals, as to 
bestow thie honor on any such profligate. 
What is our common Christianity worth 
and what is our boasted civilizatioa worth 
if such a black stain in the character of 
a candidate for President is, in the popu- 


H. | Jar estimate, to be deemed a matter of 


no special consequence ? What a strange 
spectacle such a lawbreaker, if elected, 
would present in the parlors of tbe 
White House! What an opportunity it 
would give to the Mormon polygamist to 
sneer and laugh at the efforts of the Gen- 
eral Government to suppress the mon- 
strous abominations in the Territory of 
Utah! What a demoralizing lesson it 
would be to the young men of’ the coun- 
try! Whata barrier to the successful 
teaching of morality from the pulpit or 
political platform or in the halls of Con- 
gress. All decent people, not to say 
Christian people, would have to hide 
their heads with a profound sense of 
shame and disgust. No, no! A major- 
ity of the voters of this country will not 
and cannot approve any such beastly and 
heathenish standard of morality.’’ 
It thus takes the same ground precise- 
ly that I have in my previous articles. _ 
The Evangelist says, very forcibly: 
‘*Putting these five reports together, and 
excluding all charges of continued im- 
morality as unproved; confining ourselves 
to the one solitary fact, which not even 
the Governor's nearest and dearest friend 
presumes to deny—what then? To re- 
peat the question asked by the Evening 
Post, at the head of a long and labored 
article in bis defense, ‘What do we think 
of it now? Weanswer that we think 
it is a very bad business. In saying this, 
we do not judge it by the highest 
moral standards, but by the standards of 
common decency and common humanity; 
of that respect which manhood owes to 
womanhood, which strength owes to 
weakness—to be its protector, and not its 
destroyer. Disguise it as you will, gloss 
it over or call it by other names, it is a 
sickening story, which we cannot read 
without a feeling of horror and disgust. 
It has wrought a woman’s fain. Wheth- 
er it was wrought by one alone or by 
many, matters not; the crime is done, 
and its bitter fruits remain. Knowi 
what we do in regard to Governor Cleve- 
land’s past life, we must reason upon 
probabilities. There is nothing in vice 
to reform itself. He who bas not left his 
vicious courses behind him at thirty-five 
can hardly be expected to leave them 
behind at forty or forty-five, at least so 
long as he has no true domestic life—~no 
home, no fireside—but lives the life of a 
man about town, in hotels and clubs and 
saloons. Our observation of men has 
led us to this general conclusion, that he 
who has led a dissolute life in his early 
manhood is very likely to continue in it 
unless arrested by one of two powerful 
influences: either the grace of God con- 
victing him of sin, and working a moral 
revolution, making him ‘a new man in 
Christ Jesus’; or a pure affection spring- 
ing up in his heart, and lifting him out 
of the slime of his past life into a true, 
That either of these 
influences has yet come into Governor 
Cleveland’s life, we have not been in- 
formed. The absence of any domestic 
life is certainly a public misfortune in the 
case of one who stands in relations to a 
large people. ‘He who has wife and 
children,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘has given 
hostages to fortune’ Yes, and hostages 
to character. The atmosphere of home 
is the best true guardian of public and 
virtue. The Governor seems to 
ave felt this when he was entering upon 
his present duties. There is something 
very touching iu his letter to his brother, 
in which he says: ‘Do you know that 
if mother were alive I should feel so 
much safer? I have always thought 
that her prayers had much to do with my 
success.’ Well may he have felt the 
loss of that guardian angel in scenes so 
new and trying. And if he should enter 
the White House, we should feel that he 
was ‘safer,’ and that we were safer, if 
he had that sainted mother to preside 
over his household. And now what does 


all this prove? That Governor Cleveland . 


is a man of immoral life? By no means; 
it proves nothing; but it creates a suspi- 
cion of many thi which we would 
rather not have to think about. 


}ing out Of account the Buffalo Evening 
‘Jelegraph and Rev. Dr. Balk whose 


| not wish to accuse any man wrongfully, | 
or even to suspect him wrongfully, and 
yet we are haunted by a terrible fear, 
We are left in a state of uncertainty, in 
which the heart sinks with a nameless 
dread. It is for the Christian people of 
this country to look at these things with- 
out passion and violence, but with open 
eyes; and, without being swayed by 
party feeling, but acting ‘soberly, dis- 
creetly and in the fear of God,’ to say 
whether a man of whom they have such 
fears and forebodings is the sort of man 
whom they wish to see elected President 
of the United States.” 

I last week gave a brief extract, that 
came by telegraph, of the editorial of the 
Cengregationalist, but here is the fuller 
text: 

charges Governor Cleve- 
land’s private character have received 
several so-called refutations, including 
that of the sixteen Independent Republi- | 
cans of Buffalo, mentioned by us last 
week, and another by Rev. Dr. Twining 
of the Independent, in the last issue of 
that journal. We regret to say that 
they are not as complete or as convincing 
as they need to be. They admit a great 
deal of what is charged, and do not re- 
fute the remainder satisfactorily, They 
agree in admitting the most important 
facts in respect to Mrs. Halpin and her 
son, but deny—with some difference of 
opinion among themselves—certain facts 
of lesser consequence in her case. [If it 
were true—admitting the facts in regard 
to his connection with her—that Gov. 
Cleveland could be shown to have abap- 
doned evil courses seven or eight years 
ago, and to have lived, and to be living 
at present, an upright life, very many 
people, while not failing to condemn that 
past sin and to regret that any candidate 
who bas such a dark fact in his history 
should have been nominated for the Pres- 
idency, would refuse to bring it up 
against him now. The question whether 
he is a man of correct life at present, 
therefore, has the utmost importance. 
Upon this point testimony differs, but 
the weight of it certainly is adverse to 
Gov. Cleveland. The authors of the 
various refutations declare that he is not 
corrupt, and of course believe so. But 
their testimony is neither more sincere 
nor more weighty than that—even leav- 


evidence has not been discredited—of 
numerous other gentlemen, ministers and 
laymen, in Buffalo and elsewhere, who 
contradict them squarely. We should 
be more than glad if we could see our 
way to believe the refutations, but we 
are constantly receiving new evidence on 
the matter, and the better opportunities 
our informants seem to have had of know- 
ing the actual facts, the more emphatic is 
their testimony against Gov. Cleveland.” 
The Nation, in its last issue, has a 
long editorial denouncing the bringing 
into the canvass a candidate’s private 
moral character, and this, too, after the 
outrageous attempt on its part to gloss 
over and condone Mr. Cleveland’s im- 
morality, to which [ have before referred ! 
And this, too, in a paper that has, from 
the first, persistently sought to blacken 
the character of Mr. Blaine! From the 
very outset the so-called Independents 
took the ground that character in the 
candidates was the great issue of the 
present Presidential contest, and assumed 
that there were no great matters of differ- 
ence between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. But the people, I trust, 
will show that they know there is a ma- 
terial difference. Jno. C. HorpRoox. 
Oakland. 


Letter’ from H. J. McCoy. 


Monicu, Bavaria, August 11th. 


Epitors Paciric: Since my last letter 
we have been spending the most of the 
time in Switzerland among the Alpine 
mountains. We left Heidelberg on 
Monday, July 29th, for Zurich via the 
famous Black Forest railroad, the histor- 
ical Hohenturie and the romantic Falls of 
the Rhine. We spent one day in Zurich 
sight-seeing, and took an early train for 
Lausanne, where we took the steamer up 
Lake Leman to Geneva. Geneva is 


in a pretty situation at the foot of the 
Leman or Geneva lake, and is divided 
into two parts by the swift blue river 
Rhoue. The favorite promenade and 
the Mont Blanc bridge crosses between 
the lake and Rousseau’s Island, on which 
is a statue of Rousseau. Beautiful 
views of Mont Blanc and the other Al- 
ine mountains are had from this point. 

e visited the cathedral, the preaching 
place of Calvin, and I was lowe to 
take a seat in Calvin’s chair, which | 
considered no little honor. After doing 
up the city in general, we started by 
special diligence through the gorgeous 
valleys of Savoy to Chamounix, a fine 
little summer resort at the foot of Mont 
Blanc, which is visited by 20,000 year- 
ly, and is the chief center for Alpine 
tourists. We went up Mont La Flesch- 
ere to get a grand view of Mont Blanc. 
The day was five and the scenery d, 
beyond my power to describe. We - 
cended Mont La Fleschere by mules. 
There were sixteen in our party, and my 
mule thought I was large enough to 
walk, or wanted to see if he could make 
a little fun for the party, I don’t know 


We do | 


a beautiful city of 50,000 inhabitants, | cisco 


little way on our journey up the mount- 
ain, when he began to kick up—as only a 
mule can, you know—and, despite my 
best efforts to stick to his back, he threw 
me over his head. When the party 
learned I was not hurt they laughed to 
their hearts’ content. It must, indeed, 
have been a comical sight; but with me 
it was like the boys throwing stones at 
the frog—the fun was all on one side. 
It took two guides and several small boys 
to hold the mule until I got on again, 
and by the time he got me—202 pounds 
—up 6,260 feet, he didn’t feel much like 
kicking up. From La Fleschere we had 
a grand view of Mont Blanc—the highest 
of the Alps, 15,781 feet high, and is the 
boundary between France and Italy. It 
was first ascended in 1786, and about 
forty persons now ascend every year. 
Many valuable lives have been lost here, 
but im pleasant weather and with due 
caution there is but little danger. Mont 
Blanc is perpetually covered with a large 
amount of snow, as are many of the less- 
er mountains surrounding it. I think 
the scenery here is the grandest in Ha- 
rope; and as we stood amid the wonder- 
ful works of nature, and recognized the 
hand of God in it all, the feeling of our 
hearts found vent in singing ‘‘Praise God, 
from whom all blessings flow.”’ 

Our next place of special interest vis- 
ited was the old town, or city, of Lucerne, 
and from there to the Righi, which is 
5,905 feet high. This mountain is as- 
cended by means of a railroad like that 
at Mount Washington. From this sum- 
mit, in company with four or five hun- 
dred people, we watched the beautiful 
sunrise, and I had here the good pleasure 
of meeting a Mr. Earl of Stockton, Cal., 
and it seemed good to meet some one 
‘com our own far-away land. From here 
we came to Munich, on our way to Ber- 
lin. Munich is a city of 200,000 iahab- 
itants. It is the capital of Bavaria, is 
located on the Isar river, and’ is one of 
the most interesting cities in the German 
Empire. In this city are found many 
fine and costly churches. The Royal 
Palace, magnificent art galleries, Nation- 
al Museum and St. Michael’s church are 
all points of interest. The old Academy 
of Art in the Jesuit College has vast col- 
lections af fossils, minerals, coins, casts, 
etc. The museum contains 1,400 paint- 
ings, including fine works of Rapha- 
el, Corregio, Titian, Holbein and Ru- 
bens. Other points are the English Gar- 
den, laid out by Count Rumford, the 
Hall of Fame and many other interesting 
places to visitors, and also many literary 
curiosities which must be visited to be 
enjoyed. The hotels here are fine, and 
Munich is the headquarters for the Bava- 
ria beer, and I should judge everybody 
drank it. The beer-gardens are crowded 


up onit. We leave here tg-morrow for 
Berlin, where we will attend the World’s 
Convention of Christian Young Men. 
May the dear Master preside over all its 
sessions and give us great wisdom in the 
transaction of all business connected with 
the same. God willing, we shall sail 
from Hambarg home on Augest 31st by 
oe good ship Suevia of the Hamburg 
ine. 

Asking your pardon for taking so much 
of your time, I am, as ever, yours, — 

H. J. McC. 


At the Congregational Club of New 
York, Dr. Clapp said, among other evils 
of the present, one was the building of 
too costly churches. ‘‘Better build fifty 
churches forthe poor than one $500,000 
temple. I do not believe the Lord cares 
whether a’church costs $10,000 or $500- 
000, but Ido believe he cares whether 
there is one church or fifty churches. 
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Mr. Hermon Boys’ Scuoor, 
NORTHFIELD, Mass., July 11, 1884. 
Dear Mrs. Cotz: It has been such 
a long time since I wrote to you last, so 
that it is time to write again. I have so 
many things to write that I don’t know 
which to write first. I suppose you 
would like to hear about squirrels, and I 
will tell you what we do with them here. 
We have slingshots and we kill them 
sometimes with it, but we try not to hurt 
them when we are going to catch them, 
and then we make a cage and keep them 
in it. We give them corn and nuts and 
some clover. Besides, we have chip- 
munks and we do for them the same. [ 
am not sure whether we have any gray 
squirrels or not, but a few of the wd 
said that they knew a gray equirrel’s nest. 
Some of the boys have set some rat- 
traps for them. They either put them 
on the ground or on fences or stone-wall 


which, Anyway, we had gone but a!fences. I forgot to tell you in my last 


with men, women and children, all drink- | 
ing this beer, and the babies are brought | 


and } 


. Northfield or at Brattleboro. 


letter, so I will tell you in thia. Good 
many of the boys have little gardens just 
up on the hill here, front of the building. 
The boys have beens [beans], peas and 
corn planted, and some of the other boys 
have got cabbages, cucumbers and rad- 
ishes. Some of them has flower-beds. 
Good many of the boys has a jumping 
or a skipping rope. e have quates 
[quoits] here too that we think goodle 
[good deal] of. The boys were not al- 
lowed to let the fireworks of only what 
they bought for themeelves either at 
For dmner 
we went up in the woods and had a pic- 
nic. Weate our dinner up there and 
had a pretty good time—we had lemon- 
ade and beens | beans] and picals [ pickles] 
and a bag with lots of things in it. 
There were in it peanuts, bananas, sand- 
wiches and two different kind of cake. 
After we got through dinner one of the 
teachers read out of a book to us, and 
after that we sang a song and after that 
we prayed. We could go home then if 
we wanted to, but a good many of as 
stayed there. After supper at half past 
seven we went down to the school-house 
and sang five or six hymns, and we 
marched in the school-room each boy 
holding a flag in his hand. After that 
we let the fireworks of, and all of the 
works put together the cost of them was 
$15. I commenced my letter Jast night 
and only wrote alittle and the rest I 
wrote this morning from half past four, 
and it is time for breakfast now. I am 
over three-quarters through my letter 
now. If I only write to you once a 


ter, but if I write too much [ hope it will 
not tire you to read my letter. We have 
two months’ vacation, July and August. 


tice marching and arm exercises. With 
the money that I earned first I bought a 
twenty-cent knife. First I thought of 
buying a trap for woodchucks. We get 
a quarter for every woodchuck we get. 
The traps cost forty cents, but the 
double-spring traps are sometimes fifty 
cents. Then afterwards I thought of 
getting a new sled for next winter, but I 
will wait iill fall before 1 dothat. I 
have got twenty-nine cents in overwork 
now, and every time that I[ write to you 
I will tell you bow much money | have 
in overwork. I will have to write to 
mother in Greece again. and if I have 
time after I finish this letter to you, I will 
commence it to-night. This is the long- 
est letter I have wrote in my life. Please 
give my love to all. Yours truly, 
STEPHANOS RaPPLEYE. 


| Any funds for Stephanos will be glad- 
ly received by Mrs. R. E. Cole, Oak- 
land. Let us not forget our little Greek . 
in New England. | : 


Another Letter from One of Mrs. 
Gulick’s Scholars. 


San SepastTian, April 28, 1884. 


Dear AMERICAN Frienps: In begin- 
ning this letter I pray you to excuse me 
because I don’t know much English, so 
I write very bad. lam very glad to 
write you, though | have not seen you, 
and you are so far that we must cross the 
sea to go to your country, but it is v 
pleasant to have friends that think of us 


are there!’’ 

Have you ever been inS 
you know we live in San 
perhaps our dear teacher has made you 
a description of it, so I shall tell you 
only a little of it. It is a very pretty 


in? I think 


try. 
sea that we can see from our windows is 
a delicious sight, with the little island of 
Santa Clara, that seems as a large tree 
surrounded by water. 

I came here I lived in Mad- 
rid. It is a large city where, you 
know, the kings live. fe 
many pretty buildings, as the 
Palace, handsome churches, 
and also a garden called Botanico, where 
grow all kind of plants. | 


We study many good things in our 
school here, such as — grammar, 


piano, organ, solfege, arithmetic, and 
also this new way of instruction called 
kindergarten, and many other things. 
Onur class-room has three windows, and 
we can see from them on one side of the 


street called Aveinda de la Libertad, and 


on the other side the sea, the mountains 


and the river. 

Good-bye, dear friends. I would like 
don’t know if you can understand me. 
I remain yours truly, Exzza Rover. 


The Board of the Interior has sustain- 
ed a severe loss in the death of Miss M. 
E. Greene, for years its able Secretary. 
The memorial service held in remem- 
brance of her was filled with touchin 
testimonies as to the sense of 

loss and the earnest, faithful service for 
the Master of ‘‘the one gone before.” 


Through a mistake of the editress of 


name was printed among the life mem- 
bers of our Woman’s Board. She isa 
member of the Occidental Board of Mis- 
sions. 


There now remain, not 


taken, 


month, | must write you a long, long let- - 


In the morning, after devotions, we prac- * 


on the other side of the ocean, and look-. 
ing at it say, ‘‘God bless my friends who. 


bastian, and 


city with clean streets and pleasant coun-— 
Its fields are always green. The. 


ere are very - 


to say many other things to you, and I 
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THE PactFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1884. 


The Washington Monument. 


The great Washington monument, soon 
to be the loftiest structure built by hu- 
man hands since the days of Babel, is 
severely plain in form, but the plain obe- 
lisk, as it nears completion, is developin 
a harmony of proportion which will add 
grace to the grandeur of the completed 
shaft, with its capstone piercing the air 
nearly an eighth of a mile above terra 
firma—a noble work, fitly symbolizing 
the grand character of the great man in 
whose honor it is erected. 

As the work has now reached an inter- 
esting stage a Star man called at Colonel 
Casey’s office last Monday and asked 
permission to go to the top of the monu- 
ment. ‘*We are not granting any passes 
now, said the Colonel; ‘‘There is not 
room on the work for many visitors, but 
I am going over just now, and you can 
accompany me up the shaft if you wish 
todoso. This was satisfactory, and af- 
ter a few minutes’ walk down through 
the White Lot the foot of the lofty col- 
umn of dazzling white marble was 
reached. Looking into the engine-room 
and ascertaining that there was a press- 
are of eighty pounds of steam to the 
square inch in the boiler—considerably 
more than enough to hoist a much larger 
party—the Colonel and his companion 
mounted the wooden steps which lead up 
to the floor of the monument, and enter- 
ing the giant doorway found themselves 
in the cool interior, an apartment thirty 
feet square, with an aerial ceiling, at 
present so far overhead that it is merely 
a small square patch of light on the sur- 

rounding darkness. 

While the elevator was coming down 
Colonel Casey explained some of the fea- 
tures of the interior construction. Among 
these are eight stout columns of boiler 
iron, strongly riveted, which rise from 
the floor to the top of the monument. 
Four of these columns, a few feet distant 
from the four wall angles, are supported 
on great stones bedded in the solid blue 
rock foundation of the monument. They 
are far enough from the walls to leave 
room for the substantial iron stairways 
and platforms they support, and the 
twenty-feet lengths are so securely joined 
and rammed and braced that they would 
stand securely though the walls of the 
monument were removed. The four in- 
ner columns, constructed in the same 
way, are the elevator guides, specially 


framed and braced with a view to safety, | 


for nowhere else on earth does an elevat- 
or—balloons excepted—lift one five hun- 
dred feet from the ground. The elevator 
is suspended by stout cables of steel wire 
one and one-half inches in diameter. 
The Colonel lifted a trap in the floor, ex- 
posing to view a great drum, about eight 
feet in diameter, upon which the cable is 
coiled, and as the drum slowly revolved, 
parting with its coils, the elevator was 
coming steadily down. 

The Colonel next called attention to a 
plumb-line in one angle, suspended from 
the top of the monument, hanging free 
through a graduated metal circle near 
the floor. ‘‘By applying a straight-edge 
across this circle two ways, in directions 
parallel with the walls and touching this 

lumb-line,” said he, ‘‘the most minute 
eflection of the column from the perpen- 
dicular line can be measured at a glance.” 

**How much deflection has been not- 
ed?’’ was asked. 

‘*Not three-eighths of an inch; a trifle 
in a work of this magnitude,” was the 
‘*How might it have been if you had 
not extended the foundation?’ was the 
next question. 

The Colonel shook his head ominously, 
and intimated that in that event it is not 
likely the monument would ever have 
reached its present altitude. 

“How much did you increase the sur- 
face bearing of the* foundation?’ was 
asked. 7 

‘“‘Ahout three and a half times,’’ re- 
plied the Colonel. ‘‘The original founda- 
tion covered an area of eighty feet square, 
making 6,400 feet of bearing surface. It 
is now 1463 feet square at the bottom, 
giving 21,4624 feet of bearing.’’ 

_ **Was there any deflection of the shaft 
from perpendicular while the delicate 
work of underpinning was in progress?’’ 


‘‘There was,’’ answered the Colonel. 
‘* Although but a small surface was left 
without support at any one time, never 
exceeding an area of eight by nine feet, 
~yet the excavation of even that small 
space under the foundation would cause 
a perceptible inclination of the shaft 
toward the side under which it was. 
When this was walled up tight and a 
similar excavation made on the other side 
the shaft would lean in that direction. 


__ And so, by careful working and watch- 


ing, we have only an inappreciable inclin- 
ation of the now almost finished column.” 

**Qne more question on this branch of 
the subject,’’ said the scribe. ‘‘How 
much more weight are you going to pile 


“Only about six hundred tons,’’ replie 
the Uolonel. This is not much more 
than the weight of one course of stone 
near the bottom of the shaft, where, with 
every two feet in height, about two hun- 
dred tons were added ‘to the weight of 
the column. 

Although the outside of the monu- 
ment is of white marble, the inside of 
the walls, as far as built before the Gov- 
ernment took charge, about one bundred 
and fifty feet in height, is of rubble ma- 
sonry—Potomac blue gneiss—not laid in 
courses. ‘*We will have to coat these 
walls,”’ said the Colonel, looking around, 
‘twith some plastic material, and line it 
in courses to make it correspond with the 
charaeter of the work above, which you 
will see as you go up.” 

‘*You will he continued, 
‘that the iron framework of the stair- 
ways and platforms is now covered with 
board steps and floors. This wood will, 
of course, be re . by iron, and on 
each platform we will have burning two 
of those little incandescent electric burn- 
ers—small glass globes—which will brill- 

jantly light the stairways for those who 


the monument in that way.’’ The 
elevator had by this time reached the 
floor—a massive metallic platform—bear- 
ing a heavy freight -of iron chains and 
tackle from the rigging above, which 
tackle, said Mr. McLaughlin, who came 
down with it, will have to to be changed 
before it can be used in the new stages 
of the work. ‘‘That elevator,’’ said the 
Colonel, looking at it admiringly, ‘‘easily 
carries six tons of stone to the top of the 
monument. After it carrieS up its last 
load of material we will have it nicely 
upholetered and fitted np as a passenger 
elevator.”’ 

The first break in the monotony of the 
journey was affurded by glimpses 
of the memorial stones from States, for- 
eign governments, corporations and indi- 
viduals, set in the rubble-stone masonry 
along the sides where the platforms are. 
These were dimly seen by the light of 
the small lamp on the elevator. ‘‘I did 
not set the remaining memorial stones 
into the walls after I took charge of the 
work,’ said the Colonel, ‘‘because to 
have done so would have materially 
weakened the cut-stone masonry. There 
are ninety of them still on hand, and I 
purpose inserting them hereafter as slabs 
in the finished walls ” 
‘*Here is where I[ took charge of the 
work,”’ said the Colonel, pointing to a 
break in the character of the inside work, 
which changed from rubble masonry to 
regular two-foot courses of granite, cor- 
responding to the marble courses on the 
outside of the wall. The inside of the 
wall above this separating line sloped 
back for some distance before the perpen- 
dicular construction was resumed, making 
a larger space between the elevator and 
the walls. ‘‘This was done,’’ explained 
the Colonel, ‘‘to lessen the thickness of 
the walls, and thus lighten the vast load 
of masonry on the foundation. It makes 
the work several thousand tons lighter, 
and leaves it strong enough to resist any 
force it is likely to be subjected to.’’ 
‘*What is the character of the filling 


‘between the granite and the marble 


blocks?’”” The Colonel looked at Mc- 
Laughlin and smiled. ‘‘There is no such 
thing as ‘filling’ or ‘backing’ on these 
walls,’ he said. ‘*The solid blocks of 
stone are all closely joined. It is the 
best piece of masonry in the world,’’ he 
entbusiastically added. 

As the elevator continued to ascend 
the scribe noticed that the hitherto un- 
broken gray of the granite was now 
broken at regular intervals in each course 
by squares of white marble. 

‘*Those,” said the Colonel, ‘‘are mar- 
ble headers, blocks which extend all the 
way through the wall from the outside.’’ 

*‘How thick is the wall at this point?’ 
was asked. 

‘*Five feet,’’ was the reply. 

Nearer the top, where the wall had de- 
creased still more in thickness, the gran- 
ite disappeared altogether, all the marble 
blocks extending from the outside to the 
inside of the walls. Soon the sunlight 
from the top began to give the white in- 
terior a golden hue, and the Colonel, 
pointing, asked, “Do you see that mark,” 
—a broad, black line along the face of 
one of the stones. ‘‘That is just one 
hundred feet above the tallest feather in 
the headdress of the Goddess of Liberty 
on top of the Capitol dome.”’ 

Just before the elevator came into the 
broad sunlight the writer noticed the cor- 
bels—three projecting from each side, 
equidistant from each other and from the 
angles, the Projections increasing with 
every foot of the ascent. ‘‘Those cor- 
bele,”’ said the Colonel, as the elevator 
stopped, ‘‘will grow until they form the 
ribs on which the roof will rest, as I can 
better explain to you when you see the 
model below.” 

‘*The elevator stopped about four hun- 
dred and eighty-six feet above the 
ground floor of the monument. The walls 
rose just four feet higher than this. The 
scene from the top, soon to be a familiar 
one to the citizens of Washington and 
visitors to the city, is truly magnificent. 
The floor of the monument is on the pile 
of stone work seventeen feet above the 
ground. The shaft is now four hundred 
and ninety feet above that, making five 
hundred and seven feet. 

Engineers will appreciate the difficulty, 
heretofore referred to, of underpinning a 
vast mass of masonry like this; but to 
the uninitiated, at least, the putting 
in place of the last stones of the marble 
roof would seem to be a tougher problem 
to solve. Colonel Casey’s solution of it 
was made clear to his inquisitive com- 
panion by the aid of a wooden model; 
but it is not such an easy matter to im- 
part the information thus conveyed to the 
reader without the aid of diagrams. 
Without venturing upon technical details, 
then, it may be briefly stated that the 
framework of the derrick, so long a famil- 
iar object on top of the white shaft, will 
only be in use a few days longer, to put 
in place the last five courses of stone nec- 
essary to. bring the work to a height of 


at which height the roof will be put on. 
The laying of these remaining courses, 
if the work is not delayed by bad weath- 
er or accident, will occupy the workmen 
during this month and a part of the next. 
Early in August, however, the public is 
promised a grand transformation scene on 
top of the monument. All of the frame- 
work will be cleared away, and in its 
place a lofty derrick will be erected, com- 
ed of four stout masts starting from 
the tops of the iron columns near the an- 
gles, and leaning toward each other until 
they meet, at the height of seventy-five 
feet above the top of the monument. 
Around these masts, a little below their 
junction, will be a circle of metal, and 
around this circle the horizontal arm of 
the derrick will swing free in every direc- 
tion. On stout iron beams laid across 
the top of the monument, and projecting 
twenty feet over the edge of the east 
side, a strong platform will be built. 
The roof stones will be hoisted by the 
elevator, in the usual way, to the top of 


the monument, and will then be placed 


will prefer to make the ascent of | 


five hundred feet above the ground floor, 


on an iron carriage and run out on the 
projecting platform. The arm of the 
derrick will then be swung over the 
stone, and it-will be hoisted and deposit- 
ed in the place for which it was intended, 

The roof will be a pyramid in form, 
like that on Bunker Hii! monument, but 
much larger. The corbels, when finished, 
will be the stone ribs or supports of the 
roof. There are three projecting from 
the inuer surface of each wall. The four 
middle ones will be brought cleser and 
closer together until they have nearly 
met, and then a ‘‘four-way” keystone 
will be set, uniting them. They will 
then present the appearance of two Gothic 
arches croesing each other at right angles. 
The intermediate eight, after the two in 
each angle have come together, will be 
keyed by large stones fitting closely. On 
the stone ribwork thus formed the large, 
flat roof stones will be laid in sucha 
manner that each course will rest upon 
the marble ribs, and not on the course 
below. These ribs will be set in the 
regular courses by aid of the derrick, 
until the course immediately below the 
arm is set, and then, of course, the der- 
rick must come down, and other means 
be devised for setting the capstone. 

To do this it will be necessary to build’ 
a scaffold on the outside of the roof, and 
from this scaffold, by an ingenious ar- 
rangement, the capstone, with its copper 
apex, will be put in place by a workman, 
who will then come down through a hole 
left in the stone for the purpose. 

The thrust of the roof against the 
walls is overcome by iron rods connecting 
the opposite sides. 

In the lower course of roof stones two 
wide window openings will be cut on 
each side, at a height convenient for the 
eye. This will give an outlook from 
eight windows at the height of five hun- 
dred feet, or rather five hundred and 
seventeen feet, above the ground. 

Speaking of the copper pvint on the 
summit stone, Colonel Casey said that it 
would be connected with the iron col- 
umwns, which he had connected with the 
well under the monument when he began 
work. This, he said, had served to 
maintain the electrical equilibrium be- 
tween the upper air and the ground, and 
the shaft had not been struck by lightning 
since he had had charge of the work, 
though it had been struck before.— 
Washington Star. 


The Church Paper. 


‘My people mortify me. I cannot 
get them to take the church-paper, and, 
as a censequence, they know but little 
about the church, and take but little in- 
terest in it.’’ This is the utterance of an 
old and faithful pastor, who knows the 
value of the church-paper among his 
people. His experience is sadly the ex- 
perience of many others. The reading 
Christian is the efficient one—the leader, 
the helper, in every guod work. We 
pity the pastor who has to serve a non- 
reading people. His work is hard, un- 
satisfactory, and barren of the results 
that should follow the preaching of the 
word. However good the seed, the 
harvest will be but a scanty one unless 
there is good, well-prepared soil for its 
reception. However intelligent the peo- 
ple may be about the markets, politics, 
and all secular matters, there is barren 
soil for the gospel unless there are read- 
ers of the best church literature, Igno- 
rance here is ignorance of the higher de- 
mands of our nature. 

Intelligence is one of the greatest 
needs of the Church to-day. Religious 
intelligence cannot be procured without 
reading. The man who makes the dis- 
covery of an agency by which our peo- 

le can be made a reading people will 
ae built himself a monument. Much 
can be done by the minstry in an active 
canvass-in each congregation. A mere 
mention from the pulpit amounts to but 
little. Devise means to put the paper 
into the hands of the children; this se- 
cures them us active workers in the 

Church of the future, and paves the way 
for standard literature. This is the most 
hopeful soil now before God’s husband- 
men. A gain here has in it the promise 
of future as well as present good for the 
Church. 


Sympatuy or Curist.—They tell us 
that in some trackless lands, when one 
friend passes through the pathless forests, 
he breaks a twig ever and anon as he 
goes, that those who come after may see 
the traces of his having been there, and 
may know that they are not out of the 
road. Oh, when we are journeying 
through the murky night and the dark 
woods of affliction and sorrow, itis some- 
thing to find here and there a spray 
broken or a leafy stem bent down with 
the tread of Christ’s foot and the biush 
of His hand as He passed, and to remem- 
ber that the path He trod He has _hal- 
lowed, and that there are lingering 
fragrances and hidden strength in the re- 
membranee, ‘‘in all points tempted as we 
are,’ bearing grief for us, bearing grief 
with us, bearing grieflike us.—{ Maclaren. 


Worsair.—All men worship, and all 
worship that which they love best. If 
the object of their strongest love be other 
than the ‘‘one true and living Géd,’’ 
they are spiritual idolators. You can- 
not fix it up any other way. They are 
idolators, and the land is filled with 
them. Further: every one tends to 
assimilate to the character of that which 
he worships. If the object of worship 
be low, coarse, vulgar and bad, the 
worshiper becomes like it. If it be high, 
pure, true and good, he seeks tobe like it. 


people. Hence the strong reason why 
all should worship the holy and pure 


So-in all cases, all times and with all. 


God of the Bible. _ 


In 1881 the average inaoaee of male 
teachers in Vermont was $7.44 a week, 
while in 1884, under the influence “6 
benign and progressive civilization, it 
1881 were paid $4.21 a week, which 


sum has been increased to $5.01 in 1884. 


Brave for the Right, 


He had come to the city within the 
year, and entered into business with a 
young man named Wellington, the son 
of a wealthy broker, who was at that 
time traveling in Europe. On his return 
and iftrpduction to Ralph Merrill, at- 
tracted by his fine physique and pleasing 
address, his cultured mind and generous 
heart, he invited him to his elegant home, 
introduced him to his daughter Edith, a 
fair and graceful girl, and showed a de- 
sire in various ways to be his friend. 

Not long after Mr. Wellington’s re- 
turn from abroad, some of his intimate 
business frienas planned to give him a 
banquet at Delmonico’s. Everything 
that could give pleasure or grace to the 
entertainment was ordered. The guests 
invited were gentlemen prominent in the 
commercial world; young Wellington and 
Ralph Merrill were among them because 
of their relations with the honored guest 
of the evening. When the time appoint- 
ed arrived, the banquet was found to be 
all that could be desired. After the sub- 
stantial viands were evjoyed, a variety 
of delicious dainties were set before the 
guests. Just then it was that Mr. Wel- 
lington spoke to Ralph, whose seat at 
the table was not far removed from his 
own. 

‘*Mr. Merrill, will you take wine with 
me?’’ at the same time sending to him 
the waiter, with the bottle of rare wine 
from which his own glass had just been 
filled. Ralph indicated to the servant 
that the glass beside his plate was not to 
be filled. Mr. Wellington saw the mo- 
tion, and the quick words came: 

‘*What, Merrill! not take wine with 
me? Why not, Sir?” | 

For a moment there was no reply; for 
a moment the young man listened to the 
tempting voice within, listened while it 
said: ‘‘You cannot announce your tem- 
perance principles in this company. Mr. 
Wellington will be angry, and, with his 
large influence, he can ruin you fiuancial 
ly; and Edith—you know how charming 
you think her. Anger her father now, 
and you will see her no more; refuse 
now to drink, and you make shipwreck 
of your dearest ~ a It is only for 
once. Yield! yield!’ 

But a moment, and then courage, 
God-like, came to the front. 

Steadily, yet modestly, his dark eyes 
met those of Mr. Wellington, in which 
an ominous, half-angry light had gather- 
ed. The attention of all at the table was 
on the two, and in their midst there was 
a brief silence. On that silence the 
young man’s voice fell low and firm? 

‘*Mr. Wellington, when I was a boy, 
too young to write, my mother took me 
to the old Methodist church in our vil- 
lage, and, putting a pen in my hand, 
guided it with her own, and so signed 
my name to a temperance pledge. That 
pledge I have never broken. Shall I 
break it to-night? 

Over the face of Mr. Wellington a 
wave of emotion swept. ‘‘Give me your 
hand, Merrill. Why, my boy, I had 
rather lose all am worth than to see 
you break that pledge. Far better go to 
your grave,’ were the first words his 
lips could frame. ‘‘Truly, truly, Mer- 
rill, you have proved yourself a hero!’’ 
were the next words, and they were 
spoken with misty eyes.—7Zhe Morning 
and Day of Reform. 


A Ship Canal. 


One of the wonders of marine engineer- 
ing is the ship canal through the Finland 
bay from St. Petersburg to Cronstadt, in 
Russia. The bay between the two cities 
is so shallow that formerly only vessels 
of very light draft could come to St. 
Petersburg; and, in consequence, an 
enormous amount of lighterage was 
necessary, the cost of which, some five 
million dollarsg annually, became alto- 
gether too burdensome for the St. Peters- 
burg trade. Since the completion of the 
canal mentioned, the largest vessel em- 
ployed in the Baltic trade can reach St. 
Petersburg. The canal is seventeen 
miles long, and is formed by two enor- 
mous breakwaters running paralled to 
each other two hundred da seventy: 
five feet apart. Between them, a chan- 
nel of the uniform depth of twenty-two 
feet has been dredged. About half- 
way between the two cities, the canal is 
widened to a harbor of refuge about one 
mile square, also formed by breakwaters. 
The latter are almost entirely construct- 
ed of cribs filled with stone, which were 
generally sunk in winter time when the 
bay was frozen over solid. The cribs 
were mcstly built on the ice, which was 
as much as three feet thick, and sunk 
through holes cut in the ice. This work 
was by no means free from danger; for, 
frequently, the water would suddenly 
rise through the hole made and flood the 
camp of thé laborers, who had then to 
work standing knee-deep in freezing cold 
water. At other times, a sudden snow- 
storm, in which it was impossible to stand 
erect, would force the laborers to seek 
the coast, crawling a distance of three 
miles or more over the ice. To com- 
plete the canal, it was necessary to sink 
about twelve million cubic feet of rocks 
and stones; while, to deepen the channel, 
two hundred and thirty million cubic 
feet of earth had to be removed. Of 
course, such an undertaking was possi- 
ble only in Russia, and at the time when 
her population was still largely made up 
serfs, whose labor could be had for the 
cost of board and clothing.—Jewish 
Messenger. 


‘*Yes, you may come again next Sun- 
day evening; but’—and she hesitated. 
‘*What is it, darling? Have I given 
you pain?’’ he asked, as she still remain- 
ed silent. ‘‘You didn’t mean to, [’m 
sure,” she responded; ‘‘tut next time 
don’t wear one of those collars with the 
point turning outward.’’ — Amherst 
Student. 


There are two things which ought 
never to excite a man’s 
those which he can help, and second, 
those which he cannot help. 


_ THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. The next year of study will begin 


Tuesday, September 2 1884. 


It is hoped that all those who propose to 
enter will be present at the opening. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL., 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - PRINCIPAL. 


Academic and Preparatory Departmen ts. 


ig next term will open Tuesday, July 29th, 
, Send for Catalogue to 


H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Young Ladies’ Seminary, 


BENICIA, CAL. 


FouNDED BY Mrs. Mary IN 
1854, Next Term COMMENCES 
JuLy 30TH, 1884. 


' For catalogues and particulars address 
PROF. P. PIODA, Principal. 


The Harmon Seminary, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
hae oa and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern nguages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1884. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., S. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Mills Seminary, 


Reopens under the care of Mrs. Mills, 
Wednesday, July 30th, 


ISS MARY B. COCHRANE, LATE OF 

Irving Institute, San Francisco, is to 

join the fine corps of teachers, and Miss Minnie 

Cochrane, her sister, will have charge of the 
Art Department. 


Snell Seminary. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
568 Twelfth St., Oakland. 
Next Term Opens August 1st, 1884._29 


MARY E. SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 
Principals. 


Punahou Preparatory School. 


HONOLULU, d. I. 


These schools, with their new buildings and 
new equipment, offer special opportunities to 
any desiring to try the salubrious and equable 
climate of the Sandwich Islands. The Trus- 
tees believe that the corps of instructors, as 
now organized, will compare favorably with 
schools of similar grade in the United States. 
The fine new steamers of the Oceanic Steam- 
ship Company make semi-monthly trips be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu, taking 
only seven days for the trip. Excellent board- 
ing accommodations sre provided for students 
at the College, or members of the Preparatory 
over ten years of age. Punahou., the site of the 
college, is two miles from the center of business, 
and is a beautiful and healthful spot. Tuition, 
$36 per year. Board, $5 per week. For cata- 
logues or information address 

Rev. W. C. Merritt, 
President Oahu College. 

Reference is made to Rev. E. G. Beckwith, 
D.D., 12 Beaver St, San Francisco, Cal.; Rev. 
J. K. McLean D.D., Oakland, Cal.; Rev. Walter 
Frear, Oakland, Cal. 

Term Bears Sept. 15, 1884. 


Sierra Madre College. 
PASADENA, CAL. 


Preparatory and Collegiate courses. Offers the 
best educational advantages, at moderate cost. 
Healthful; no saloons; best religious influ- 
ences. Fall term opens WEDNESDAY, SEPTEM- 
BER 17TH. Address 

J. W. HEALY, D,D., President, 


aul6-l1m PASADENA, CAL. 


EACHERS WANTED — 10 PRINCIPALS, 

12 Assistants, and a number for Music, 
Art, and Specialties. Application form mailed 
for postage. SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 
Chicago, Ill. O3~Mention this paper. jyl6-ly 


CAYUCA MILITARY AC AD- 
EMMY, Aurora, N. Y. Mas. W. A. FLINT, 
Principal. jy9-8t 


SPRINGS. 


To the highly curative properties of these 
waters and the charms of the place is added an 
elegant and capacious Swimming Bath. 

These waters purify the blood, refresh, re- 
new and restore the whole system. 

They cyre Rheumatism, Sciatica, Dyspepsia, 
Erysipelas, Kidney and Liver Diseases, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Paralysis and Pulmonary Complaints 
in the early stages. 

These Waters are a specific in cases of 
Malaria, Chill and Ague Fever. 

They afford magical relief in cases of Ner- 
vousness, Sleeplessness and General Debility. 

Visitors leave San Francisco at 8 a. m. for St. 
Helens, thence by daily stage (Sundays except- 
ed), arriving at the at 5 Pp. mu. 

For pamphlet containing analysis and cures, 
address WM. BURNELL, Sup’t, or WM. H. 
LIDELL, Proprietor, Lidell P. O., Napa Oo., 


Oal. may216m 


A CHRISTIAN OoOLLEGE FoR Bork SExEs. |: 


Congregational Directory, 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCTETYy, 


Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey. 


J. B. Claak. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada. 
J. H. Warren, D. D. 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan. 
cial Agent—Stephen 8S. Smith, office, 7 Mon:. 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


General Missionary 


56 Reade St., New York. 


Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasure; 


—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association.) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., Presiden: 


Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secre —Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 


Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. 0. Pin. 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali. 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp S&t., 


San Frantisco. 

AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rey. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.p. 
Treasurer—Langdon 8S. Ward. H. C. Hay. 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent. 
408 California street, San Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING So. 
CIETY 


Congregational House, Boston. 


Secretary — Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D.: 
Treasurer — E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, Sabbath-School 
Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
Howard street. Miss H. R. Shaw, Superin- 


Absolutely Non-Exnlosive 
The Safest! The Best! 


MECHANICS’ FAIR — HIGHEST AWARD. 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


Oil Stove! 


WAS AWARDED A BRONZE MEDAL 


For the Safest and Best Oil Stove on Exhibition 
for Heating and Cooking purposes. 


JOHN F. MYERS & CO. 


869 MaRKET - San FRANoISOO 
augl15-tf 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


$96 Market St, - San Francises. 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


THE CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 
[® AN ORGANIZATION OF THOSE 


operation, not wnion of the different 
It is broad in its platform, being limited neither 


bine the 
GC. A., the W. C. T. U., 
the Prohibition Home Protection P ° 
It has four distinctive objects in view, 
lst. To infidelity in all ita forms; 
To per the standard of piety in the 


B. M. ATCHINSON & 00. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
-streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUGE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


&>” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, ~ 


NTISELL pI A 
Factory: La- 

test improy- 


e 
Dry house— 
Best Seasoned wood—Our lumbe’ 
by test—10,000 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organ 
Buy afidsave bal 
ore buying send for papers. 
popular system. Agents wanted—U? 
cago to New T. MM. Antiseil 
Francisco. 


Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San 
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WepnespaY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1884. ] 


Home Ciréle. 


Our Burden-Bearer. 


Let us not go stooping, groaning, 
Underneath our load of care; 
There’s a better way to journey, 
There’s a lighter load to bear. 


We are pilgrims traveling homeward, 
Only pilgrims on our way; 

Surely, we should make our going 
Just as lightsome as we may. 


There are Many, Many crosses 
To be lifted as we go; 

We must climb the rugged mountains, 
And the darksome valleys know. 


Rocky steeps and fragrant meadows 
Will be mingled in our way; 

Sunny skies oft arch above us, 
Darkness often hide the day. 


But let all of us remember, 
All who thus as pilgrims go, 
There’s an easier way to journey 
Than we all have come to know. 


There’s an easier way of going, 
There’s a lighter load to bear 

Than the grievous, grievous burdens 
That so many of us wear. 


There’s a voice forever sounding 
In the weary pilgrim’s ear— 

Voice of tenderest compassion, 
Framing sweetest words of cheer: 


Cast on me your heavy burdens; 
Cast on me your loads of care; 
I invite you, I entreat you— 
All your burdens I will bear. 


Give me not a part to carry, 
And go mourning with the rest; 
All your cares now cast upon me; 
I will bear them on my breast. 


Take no thought, no anxious looking, 
For the coming morrow’s sky; 
When the morrow dawneth for thee 
I shall still be standing nigh. 


Gracious words of strength and sweetness, 
Oh, be mine their truth to know, . 
Mine to trust in fullest measure, 
Resting even as I go. 


Thus sweet comforts will be springing 
In our hearts from day to day; 

Light and sweet the precious burden 
Jesus gives 0s on our way. 


Let us never, then, be groaning 
Underneath our load of care; 
There’s a better way to journey, 
There’s a lighter load to bear. 
—Church Union. 


A Life-Long Friendship. 


Charming traditions have come down 
to us in classic literature of a friendship 
tried by the severest tests between 
Orestes and Pylades and Damon and 
Pythias. But we need not go back to 
ancient times. Our own country and our 
own age can furnish illustrations of friend- 
ships truer, more tender and more endur- 
ing. Williani Sprague and Nicholas 
Murray carried tbe love of college days 
through long professional lives, and their 
people learned to prize, equally with 
themselves, the visit of a week annually 
paid by each to the other’s home and 
parish. One of the most delightful books 
of our day— a bright record of the liter- 
ary and religious life of the country for a 
half-century—is the published corres- 


-pondence of James W. Alexander and 


John Hall, continued without interrup- 
ton for forty years. And _ still later 
comes a more beautiful record, unsur- 
passed in Christian history, of an ardent 
love, growing in strength and purity, 
through more than sixty years, between 
Charles Hodge, the great theologian of 
Princeton, and John Johns, the Episcopal 
Bishop of Virginia. : 

The love, born in college life, took on 
a rare tenderness in the new experiences 
of a great revival. John was gay, 
brilliant and pleasure-loving, and had 
fallen into habits involving danger of 
shipwreck of character. A public pro- 
fession made by young Hodge, who was 
one of the most popular men in the college, 
was the means of the conversion of Johns 
and fifty other students, among whom 
were Mellvaine, afterwards Bishop of 
Ohio; McLean, President of Princeton 
College; William J. Armstrong, Secre- 
tary of the American Board; Charles 
Stewart, first missionary to the Sandwich 
islands, and many others who rose to 
distinguished positions in later life. 

Johns was a universal favorite in the 
college, with exuberant spirits, ready 
and rollicking wit, and warm sympathies. 
He was the leader of the class-room by 
gifts of scholarship, and the leader in 
social life by sheer force of character. 
He could never resist the temptation to a 
joke, even in the presence of revered 
teachers. The class was reciting to 
President Green, in the New Testament. 
Hodge was on the floor, and to the ques- 
tion, ‘*Was Paul ever at Malta?’’ answer- 
ed: ‘He touched there on his voyage to 
Rome.” Quick ac a flash came the 
Whisper from Johns at his side: ‘‘Pretty 
hard touch, that, Charley!’ compelling a 
laugh from Hodge, as be thought of the 
shipwreck, and bringing a sharp reproof 
trom the stately President. 

Johns, as the first scholar in the class, 
would have been made a teacher in the 
seminary, but by the advice of the pro- 
fessors, he entered the Episcopal ministry, 
and was, during his long life, an enthusi- 
astic leader of the evangelical party in 
that Church. The place designed for 
him in the faculty fell to his friend Hodge, 
and was filled for more than a half-century 
With a learning, an enthusiasm and a 
‘piritual foree unsurpassed by any Ameri- 
can theologian, 

The two friends living in different 
States, and leaders in different Churches, 
were ever one at heart, and the publica- 
hon of a volume by either, or any public 
incident of importance, was sure to call 
from the other a racy letter, filled with 
the love, and wit, and banter, of early 

ays. 

During the war they were separated 4 
each strongly in sympathy witb the prin- 
ciples and fortunes of his own section; 
but the mutual affection suffered no abate- 
ment, and their meetings and partings 
after the war are among the most pathetic 
Nn religious biography. Dr. Hodge was 
Visiting in Washi n, and having sent 
Word to hig fiend “Dr. Johns rode to the | 


‘| being permitted once more 


— 


friend describes their meeting: ‘‘As we 
talked, suddenly, without any announce- 
ment, the door was opened, and there 
entered a man of slight build and medium 
stature, whose hair was long and gray, 
and who was clad from head to foot in 
what seemed to be Virginia homespun. 
He modestly paused inside the thresh- 


‘| old, for a moment, not being observed 


by Dr. Hodge, who was walking toward 
the front window. I rose to my feet, 
when Dr. Hodge, whose attention was 
thus attracted, turned quickly, glanced 
up through his glasses at the visitor, and 
took a few hasty steps toward him, as if 
Lut halt'recognizing the face in the shadow 
of the room. Then, as he advanced with 
outstretched arms, the two venerable 
men were clasped in a long and affection- 
ate embrace, the only exclamation being 
‘My brother! My dear brother!’ Bishop 
Johns did say, with that humorous 
vivacity so characteristic of him: ‘Char: 
ley, you have been a bad boy, but I’ll 
forgive you.’ 

‘*The embrace ended, they clasped 
bands and stood silently looking at each 
other in the eye a few moments, and 
then interchanged words of tender joy at 
to meet, 
Then Dr. Hodge, with one arm around 
his friend, and still clasping his hand, 
turned to me, and cordially introduced 
‘Bishop Jobns of Virginia.’ 1, saw that 
these men were deeply moved, and that 
their eyes were full of tears, and im- 
mediately withdrew.” 

er the semi-centennial celebration 
of Dr. Hodge’s connection with Princeton 
Seminary, he sent a copy of the publish- 
ed volume to Dr. Johns, with the in- 
scription: ‘‘Charles Hodge to John 
Johns, friends from 1812 to 1872.’”’. At 
their next meeting Johns opened the 
book, pointed to the inscription, and said, 
reproachfully: ‘‘Charley, take it 
so.’’ Dr. Hodge snatched a pen instant- 
ly, and added the words, Kai eis ton 
aiona (and forever.) 

Their last visit was in May, 1875, Dr. 
Hodge going ta Malvern. He was lame, 
having injured himeelf by falling into a 
trench on his farm, and was obliged to 
use a crutch. Dr. Johns was also weak 
in body from a paralytic shock, but as 
vigorous in brain and warm of heart as 
ever. They dined together, with their 
wives. At the table the Bishop turned 
suddenly to his friend, and said seriously : 
‘‘Charley, you bave had more influence 
on my life than any other person I have 
ever known.’’ 

After dinner, they ‘walked out to a 
beautiful spot commanding a wide range 
of the Potomac and the surrounding 
country, and there talked freely about 
former joys and future hopes. When 
they parted, the Bishop threw his arms 
around Hodge’s ueck, and said: ‘‘It is 
the last time. Let me have a good look 
at your face, Charley, for we shall never 
see each other again until we meet in 
heaven.” On returning to Wasbington, 
Dr. Hodge sent by mail a print he had 
picked up, labeled ‘*The Last Muster,’’ 
representing two old soldiers sitting to- 
gether on a bench, and he added the 
question: ‘‘In the futare?” 

The Bishop replied promptly, telling of 
the exhaustion which now followed his 
professional labors, adding: ‘‘1 steal time 
to go to the step where we parted, to the 


keep the covenant for refreshment and 
comfort. Thank you for the ‘Muster.’ 
No, not the last; that will be everlasting. 
Bless you every way and always.’’ 

The next spring Dr. Hodge was alone. 
The true and loved friend of a lifetime 
had passed on to the Celestial City. 


Dogs and Temperance. 


One bitter winter day last winter 
policemen walking up and down in 
Fairmount Park saw a faithful dog sit- 
ting beside a bag of flour. His drunken 
master had left him to guard it, and 
then had gone away to forget all about 
it. Pitying the poor fellow they tried to 
call him off toa more sheltered place. 
But he would not move, nor would he 
suffer any one to touch the bag. Hour 
after hour passed by and the shiverivg 
faithful watcher was nearly frozen at his 
post, yet he would not desert. Finally 
his head drooped, and it was plain that 
he had become insensible; so humane 
hearts had him quickly taken i.to the 
guard-house, while willing bands helped 
to restore him again to life. If they 
could have given him a better master it 
would have been a double charity. If 
that dog could vote, do you not think it 
would have be on the side of probibi- 
tion? 

Another poor fellow used to follow his 
master as he wended his devious way to 
the liquor-saloon and when he saw him 
going down the steps would spring be- 
fore him and place bis paws on his breast 
and tug at his coat and do everything 
but speak in his earnest efforts to hinder 
him from going in. Had not the dog by 
far the most sense of the two? It is 
thought a great affront to call a person 
‘ta dog,” but one who knew and loved 
this faithful friend of the house said that 
in his view ‘‘the best part of man was 
the dog in him.’’— Youth’s Temperance 


Banner. 


The little brother came quietly into 
the parlor where Mr. Featherly was mak- 
ing an evening call, and after looking 
eagerly around, remarked to his sister: 
‘¢Annt Jane is mistaken.” ‘‘What is 
it?’ his sister asked pleasantly, patting 
the dear little fellow on the head, while 
Featherly gazed at the two in wrapt ad- 
miration, ‘‘I don’t see any cap,’ he re- 
plied, “but Aunt Jane just said that you 
were in the parlor setting your cap for 
Mr. Featherly.” 


God can make the grief a grace, the 
burden a blessing, and light up the dis- 
appointment so that it becomes the torch 
of ope. The rod itself shall bud~and 
blossom and bring forth almonds, so that 
the very things that chasten us shall pre- 
sent beauty and fruit. 


— —-- -_—- 


capital from his home at Malvern. A 


rustic bench where we sat together, and 


San Francisoo, Cat. 


af. —— 


THe Paciric: 


Hassan the Wise. 

Hassan Ben Omar threw himself pros- 
trate upon the ground outside of the 
walls of Bassora, and tore his hair with 
rage. In three years of riot and luxury, 


he had dissipated the wealth which he 
had inherited from Good Omar, his 


father. His house, his vineyard, his 
olive-yard, were all gone; a now he 
would be compelled to seek employ- 


ment as a camel-driver, or beg of those 
who had feasted sumptuously on his ex- 
travagance. He cursed his unhappy 
fate, reproached Allah, cbarged his 
friends with ingratitude, and called 
loudly upon death to release him from 
bis misery. His old servants approach- 
ed and tried to comfort him; but he 
drove them away with abuse and blows, 
and dashed himself again upon the earth. 
For a long time, he lay moaning and 
weeping. At length, a voice sounded 
in his ears. 

‘Listen, Hassan Ben Omar! Allah 
intends thee good.” 

Hassan raised his head; and his eyes 
rested upon a venerable dervish, who 
calmly contemplating his grief. 

‘‘Begone, old man,” he cried, ‘‘if 
ee cannot work a miracle for my re- 
ie a3 

‘tListen!’’ replied the dervish. ‘The 
prophet has sent me to serve thee. What 
wouldst thou have?’ 

“Give me my magia again—my 
vineyards, my field, and my’ gold!’’ 

‘“‘And what would it avail thee,” 
said the old man, ‘‘if I were to do this? 
When they were thine, thou hadst not 
the wisdom to keep them; in three years, 
thou wouldst be as wretched as now. 
But attend, Hassan Ben Omar! Reform 
thy life, govern thy passions, moderate 
thy desires, hate the wine cup, labor for 
thy “bread, eat only when thou art hungry 
and sleep when thou art weary! Do 
these things for one year, and thou shalt 
be monarch of a mighty kingdom.” 

A mist darkened the eyes of Hassan. 
When it was done, behold, the dervish 
was nowhere to be seen. 

Hassan invoked the aid of Allah, and 
rose from the ground with a light heart. 
He joined a caravan, which set out for 
the desert the next day. He began to 
tise early and to labor with diligence. A 
cup of water and a few dates formed his 
simple meal, and at night he lay down 
by the side of his camels, and enjoyed 
sweeter repose than he had ever known 
before. Thus, for a year, he lived a 
frugal and patient life. At the end of 
the time, he was again at the same place, 
before the walls of Bassora. He pros- 
trated himself upon the earth, and cried 
out, ‘Now, Allah, fulfill thy promise.’’ 

Suddenly, he heard the same voice as 
before: 

**Hassan Ben Omar, thou hast done 
well, and thy reward is with thee, 
Behold, thy kingdom is thyself! I have 
taught thee to rule it. Be wise and 
happy!” 

Hassan looked in vain for the speaker; 
no one was near. He pondered deeply 
upon these things, and finally resolved 
to continue as he had begun. 

Thus, he lived for many years, 
gradually becoming more prosperous, but 
firmly retaining his frugal and industri- 
ous habits, until he became richer than 
the Good Omar, his father, and was 
called Hassan the Wise.—Bow Bells. 


Gleanings. 


God has given a man two eyes; if he 
lose one, he hath another. But man 
hath only one soul; it he lose that, the 
loss can never be made up again. —Chrys- 
ostom . 

Four things are necessary to constitute 
a Christian. Faith makés a Christian; 
life proves a Christian; trials confirm a 
Christian; and death crowns a Christian. 
— Hopf ner. 

It has passed into a political maxim 
that he serves his party best who serves 
his country best, andit is just as true 
that he serves his church best who serves 
God best. 

A holy life spent in the service of God, 
and in communion with him, is without 
doubt the most pleasant and comfortable 
life that any man can live in this world. 
—Melanchthon. 


I believe that the want of our age is 
not more ‘‘feee” handling of the Bible, 
but more “‘reverent” handling, more hu- 
mility, more patient study, and more 
prayer.- Rev. J.C. Ryle. 


The old lady who was asked what she 
would do with all the corn if it could 
not be made into whisky, replied: ‘‘I 
would make it into starch to stiffen the 
backbone of the temperance people.— 
Waterbury American. 

I would rather be what God chose to 
make me than the most glorious creature 
that I could think of. For to have been 
thought about, borne in God’s thoughts, 
and then made by God, is the dearest, 
grandest and most precious thing in all 
thinking. —George Macdonald. 


Be cheerful; do not brood over fond 
hopes unrealized until a chain, link after 
link, is fastened on each thought and 
wouod around the heart. Nature in- 
tended you to be the fountain-spring of 
cheerfulness and social life, and not the 
traveling monument of despair and mel- 
ancholy.— Arthur Helps. | 


Every kindness done to others in our 
daily walk, every attempt to make others 
happy, every prejudice overcome, every 
truth more clearly perceived, every diffi- 
culty subdued, every sin left behind, 
every temptation trampled underfoot,. 
every step forward in the cause of! good, 
is a step nearer to the life of Christ.— 
Dean Stanley. 

A child, desirous of presenting his 
father with a bouquet, goes into the gar- 
den and gathers a lapful of flowers and 
weeds, all mixed ther. His mother 
selects, arranges and binds the flowers, 
and makes the gift acceptable. So 
Christ makes even our poor services ac- 
ceptable to God as a sweet smelling sa- 


vor,-—Ambrose. 


| Bishop Simpson and the Widow’s Son. 

In 1850 Cincinnati was visited by the 
cholera, which desolated many homes. 
A little boy, Willie Campbell, who at- 
tended the Wesley Chapel Sunday- 
school, was one of the victims. His 
mother was a widow, and earning her 
rage as a washerwomuan, living on the 
side hill near the top of Mt. Adame. 
The pastor was out of the city. The 
mother was greatly distressed and ap- 
pealed to the officers of the school, as 
she did not like to bury her child. with- 
out funeral service. The writer applied 
to several ministers without success. 
The time for the funeral was near at 
hand, and the poor widow seemed to 
feel it so keenly that I went to the Book 
Concern, then on the corner of Main and 
Eighth streets, and was told that the 
only minister about was Editor Simpson. 
I was quite young then, and it was with 
great hesitation I entered the editor’s 
room, as a stranger, to ask him to preach 
the funeral of the poor widow’s child. 
He was very bury writing. I stated 
the case, and he laid down his pen, but 
did not say, “I am very busy.” I saw 
that he did not say, ft was very hot.” 
I knew that hedid not say, ‘Go and 
ask some other minister.” He did not 
attempt ingany way to evade, and if I 
had asked him to: preach the funeral of 
the greatest dignitary of the land, he 
could not have consented more cheer- 
fully. He’ simply said: “My young 
brother, if you will go with me and show 
the way, I will go.’’ And that hot, 
sultry afternoon, away upon the hill side, 
in a little tenement room, we made our 
way—he to solace the heart of the poor 
washerwoman, and preach a_ sermon 
that was full of power. You may call 
this a little thing to do. I call it a great 
act, and it drew my heart to this good 
man, and revealed to me his true charac- 
ter as a man of God, ready to do for his 
Master. Many years have rolled by, 
the Bishop bas perforned mighty works 
for the Church and his country, but the 
angels in heaven will strike no higher 
anthem of -praise, nor record a greater 
deed, than the funeral service of Bishop 
Simpson over the poor widow’s son.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


The Young Parson’s Retort. 


Bishop Wilmer (Protestant Episcopal) 
of Alabama is one’of the readiest men 
with a retort to be found in the States. 
His first parish was in Virginia. Ata 
certain company, where allthe gentlemen 
of the neighborhood were, the young 
clergyman was present, There was also 
present.a man noted for hia infidelity as 
to Christianity, aud for the roughness of 
his manners and speech to those by whom 
it was professed. This skeptic soon be- 
gan to talk at the youthful parson, who 
made no reply. The evemy 


-him directly, said, ‘‘Mr. Wilmer, you 
|} don’t seem to like to talk about religion 
and the Bible.” ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ he replied, 
I do like to talk about it to people who 
are earnest and respectful in their treat- 
ment of it.’’ ‘‘Well,” rejoined the assail- 
ant, ‘if you will answer me one question 
I will let you off.” Mr. Wilmer said,‘‘Sir, 
I do not know that I care to be let off 
from anything, but ask me the question, 
and if it is a proper question, and if I 
know the answer, 1 will give it to you.” 
‘“‘Well, sir, | have asked all the preachers 
I have ever seen, and none of them could 
tell me, and now I ask you: What be- 
came of the body of Moses when the devil 
and the archangel had a contest over it?”’ 
It was a trying question for the young 
theologian, and a trying occasion, for the 
assembled company all silently awaited 
his reply. He quickly arose from his 
chair, walked across the room, stood di- 
reetly in front of his antagonist, and said, 
firmly and respectfully, ‘‘Sir, that ques- 
tion does not concern you in the least.’’ 
‘‘Why not, sir?” ‘*Because it is per- 
fectly certain that no archangel will ever 
have any contest with the devil over 
your body.” The infidel confessed him- 


| self whipped, and joined in the laugh at 


his own expense.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Don’t Give Up.—A gentleman travel- 
ing in the northern part of Ireland heard 
the voices of children, and stopped to 
listen. Finding that the sound came 
from a small building uged as a school- 
house, he drew near. As the door was 
open, he went in and listened to the 
words the boys were spelling. One 
little boy stood apart, looking very sad. 
‘*Why does that boy stand there?’ ask- 
ed the gentleman. ‘‘Oh, he is good for 
nothing,” replied the teacher. ‘‘There is 
nothing in him, I can make nothing of 
him. He is the most stupid boy in the 
school.’” The gentleman was surprised 
at his answer. He saw the teacher was 
so stefn and rough that the younger and 
more timid were nearly crushed. After 
a few words to them, placing his hand 
on the head of the little fellow who stood 
apart, he said: ‘One of these days 
you may be a fine scholar. Don’t give 
up. Try, my boy, try.” The boy’s 
soul was aroused. His sleeping mind 
awoke. A new purpose was formed. 
From that hour he became anxious to 
excel; and he did become a fine scholar. 
It was Adam Clark, who. became the 
eminent Wesleyan minister and commen- 
tator. The secret of his success is worth 
knowing: ‘‘Don’t give up; but try, my 
boy, try.” —Examiner. 


Bitter Sweet. Miss Montague Tay- 
leure (to Miss Capulet Smythe)—I want 
to introduce to you Mr. Naisley, back 
there, who thinks you are so awfully 
handsome. You know of him, don’t 
you? He is very amusing and eccentric 
—never thinks as any one else does.— 
Life. | 

lf you want knowledge, you must toil 
for it; if food, you must toil for it; and 
if pleasure, you must toil for it. Toil is 
the law. Pleasure comes through toil, 
and not by self-indulgence and indolence. 


ecame more aggressive, and, addressing , 


Rich, Whole. 
wisome, Nutri- 
u| cious. 
'| For all kinds of 
i Salads, Raw To- 
ii matoes, Cabbage, 
Cold Meats, Fish, 


etc., Etc. 
E.R. DURKEE 
& 
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THE REMINGTON 


A Machine to do the Work of the Pen. 


It writes by the depression of keye, and the 
operation is so simple any one can write with it. 

It does the work of two or three penmen, and 
much more neatly and legibly. It is therefore 
the OuEApEstT CLERK a business man can hire. 

It gives relief from all physical troubles en- 
gendered by the pen. 

Is used by the blind and partially paralyzed. 

It saves the eye and quickens the brain. Its 
manipulation aids the process of composition. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

It is strong and simple, and not liable to get 
out of order. 

0S" Write for Circulars or call and examine 


the machines. G. G. WICKSON & CO. 
539 MARKET STREET, San Francisco. 


JAS. CARROLL. W. H. TrILtron. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


IN.... 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


FurnNisHina Goovs, Hats, Caps, Trunks AND 
VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET, 


Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


jy16-2m 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 


DAY SCHOOL 


—SINCER 


For Public and Day Schools, Juvenile Classes, Insti- 
tutes, Conventions, Seminaries, etc. 
By JAS. R. MURRAY and W. H. PONTIUS. 

The names of the authors are in themselves sufficient . 
guarantee for the real merit of the work, which the 
publishers believe to be the best of its kind now before 
the public. The book contains four distinct depart- 
ments as follows: 

Rote for Beginners. 

. AComplete Course of Practical Lessons. 
3. Songs in 2, 3 and 4 Parts. 

. Devotional and other Music. 

th the latest and best music and methods. 


PAR 


Together 
216 pp. Price 50 cts. each by mail, post-paid; $5 a 
dozen by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages . 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for eK, 
m Schoois, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
_ and other bells; also, Chimes and Peals. 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Church, School, Fire-Alarm, fine-toned, low- 
priced, warranted. Catalogue, with 1,500 testi- 
monials, prices, etc., sent free. 

JAMES LINFORTH, 
(Successor to Linforth, Rice, & Co.) 
23 Main St., nr. Market, San Francisco, Cal. 
Gen. Agent for Pacific Coast. 


Weed & Kingwell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 8r., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a@full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

0S” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


W. J. Grant I, TAGGART 


Taggart & Dingee 


Successors to Woodward & Tag{,.rt) 


Real Estate Agents 


GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 


J.0. Eldridge, - - Auctioneer 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
ST., OAKLAND. 
n ty, inc resi- 
usiness pr Also 


dence and b 
of country real es- 


attention given to the 
tate, farming lands, etc. 


When one gets to love work,’ his life is a 
| happy one.— Ruskin. 


‘San Francisco Office: Easton & 
Montgomery 


street. 


| 


G. M. PEASE, M. D,, 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HomcoparTsy, ) 
125 Turk Street, - - San Francisce, 


Office Hours: 1 to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. m. / 
apr13-tf 


BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 505 Clay Street, - 8. W.cor. Sansome, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Music, Magazines, &c., Bound in any Style. 
15mar-lyr 


EXPRESS! 


PIANO, FURNITURE AND 
BAGGAGE, 
JOHN W. FRASER. 


Stand, northwest corner McAllister and Jones 
streets. Residence, 425 Grove street. Rates rea- 
sonable and work entirely satisfactory. We 
recommend him to all our friends. p-a4-tf 


HOME 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM. 


509 MONTCOMERY ST, 


Conducted by ladies exclusively. Domestic 
Cooking a Specialty. 
Mrs. Kate S. Hart. Miss Sallie E. Palmer 


0G "Ice-Cream for Sunday-school Festivals 
Church Socials, etc., etc., on shortest notice. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist 


Has removed to 
PHELAN’S BUILDINC? 


Rooms 30 and 32, 
- - SAN FRANOISCO. CAL 


MARKET ST.., 


$1 SHEET MUSIC FRE 


uy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Seap of 
rthe pictureof Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail 


Tarkish Patrol veille, 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanciers,) . 
‘atinitza, Potpou uppe 
Maseotte, Potpourri, - « 

Nighton the Water,Idyl, . « op. 93, Wilson 
Rustling Leaves, 68. La 


Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn,) - Sullivan 
Olfvette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . Audran 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German vo Abt 
Who’s at my Window, o Osdorye 


My Dearest Heart, « 
quit ve, ) Are 
Sleep while the Sort Evening Breezes, (4 tshop 
In the Gloaming, . arrison 
Under the Eaves, . o Winner 
Pree Lunch Cadets, . . « Sousa 


Pf the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictu your name and address, if in excess 
of $) postage s mee — | be enclosed for such excess. 

e make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present to induce every one to 
ve Dobbins’ Electric a trial long enough to 
now just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the ee for years, we shall be zepent. 
If they only use the fifteenybar tting the dollar’s 
worth of music gratis, we shail lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be boughtof . 
all | gpa iy music can only be got of us. See 
that our name is on each wrapper. 
_ A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Any lady 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with and you are not asked to buy a 
useless article, but oné you use every week. 


L CRAGIN & 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 


30 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISOO, CAL.. 
21novy-lyr 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers. 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FPRANOISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
District Telegraph Company's 
offices. 


Embalming and 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 


apr13-tf 


W.W. CHASE & Co. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


AND 


GRAIN 


AT OLD £TAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 
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| name and address, and we W send you, 
| expense, your own selection from the following 
| list of Sheet Music, to the value of One Dollar. We 
| absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices: 
| | INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
| Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op. 316, Strauss. | 
| Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou Jamals,) Waldteufel 
thasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
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THE Pacirio: San Francisco, Cat. 


[Wepnezspay, SepremBer 3, 1884. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1884. 


person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
ctric for one year. THE Pacrric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, . 


Read advertisement of ‘‘Cram’s World 
Atlas,” price $5, in another column. 
This very valuable work we will send, 
post paid, together with Tue Pactric, for 
one year, to all our subscribers, new o1 
old, who will pay to our agents, or send 
to us, $6. Address Tue Pactric, Box 
2348, San Francisco, Cal. 


Hostilities exist between France and 
China, but neither France nor China ‘is 
ready to declare war and take all the 
consequences. The action of France in 
the Min river last week is condemned all 
over the civilized world, where France is 
not in the ascendant. It was needless 
and it wascruel. Of course, the Ton- 
quin affair is France’s excuse for assault- 
ing the empire. But that is used only as 
a pretext. It did not amount to a cause 
of war. France had but a slender right 
to be in Tonquin at all, and her exactions 
and intrusions are outrages against in- 
ternational law. But the people of Ton- 
quin may be better off under the French 
than under the Chinese. And it may be 
for the world’s good that France should 
humble China. For a Government that 
really does not know itself, that at Pekin 
is altogether too self-conscious. If it 
would take the lowly rather than the 
haughty attitude it would secure the 
sympathy and help of the world, and a 
wisdom, which it knows not now, would 
throw itself above the most towering pa- 
godas of the old empire. 


The summer is ended. The autumn 
begins. Spring flowers have utterly 
perished. The perennials do not bloom 
abandantly any more. Grasses grow re- 
luctantly. Even weeds are modest about 
showing themselves. The earlier decid- 
uous trees are coloring and casting their 
leaves. A tendency to fade steals over 
garden and orchard, hedge and field. 
The air is full of floating seeds, visible 
and invisible. And, in brief, the season 
gives warning that it will soon close up 
its affairs. With the advent of Septem- 
ber, all vacations terminate, and the se- 
rious labors of life must be renewed, 
Happy they who are so thoroughly rested 
that they are aching to get at their work 
once more. The longer evening and the 
night more chill urge us to lamplight and 
study. The world is full of things we 
need to know, and we are still very ig- 
norant. Let us give time to God and his 
universe. 


The woe of men is the sequence of 
their misdoing. It arises out of them- 
selves. It is generated by evil habit. 
It is let loose upon them by the unchain- 
ing power of lust. It is the reaction of 
themselves upon the faculties that rebel. 
It is the effort of dethroned conscience to 
regain her seat and resume her scepter. 
And this wretchedness coming up out of 


every man’s own nature finds a corre- 


sponding and anticipating wretchedness 
in external nature—abroad over all the 
face of creation, history and providence. 
And it is not strange if many a human 


‘being begins to wonder at himself, and is 
-astonished into silence. For he becomes 


oppressed with the evidences of the terri- 
bleness of sin, and with the proofs of 
God’s intention to put it down, if need 
be, by all the resources of his being, and 
by all the enginery of his vast universe. 


The world’s misery in sin shows that 
man was not meant for sinning. Had 
the Creator intended and wished that he 
should be a sinner, his benevolence 
would have made man so that bis sinning 
would have been followed by no bad 
consequences. The fact that man’s sin- 
ning actually and everywhere brings 
strife, evil and woe upon him, is a proof 
that he is going wrong, deeply in error, 
greatly at fault. The wretchedness of 
man is thus a demonstration of his own 
sinful mistake, and of the opposition of 
God to the course he is taking. God is 
capable of making every creature 
supremely blest, if permitted to do so, 
and if he is pleased with the conduct 
and character of each; and when we find 
him leaving any one to wretchedness, 
if not making him so, we know that 
such a person is offending him, and that 
he is not following the line of conduct for 
which he was made, and which his 
Maker wished him to pursue. 


That sin has made havoc with the 
human race is attested by experience 
from within and by observation from 
without. 


Can its ravages be stopped 


is a pertinent question. All religions, all 
over the world, aseume that they can be. 
Nor is this wrong. The very fact that 
God has framed the universe, and armed 
all nature, so as to limit, repress and 
arrest sin and many of its woes, is an 


-|encouraging fact. It raises the pre- 
Orrer. — Any: 


sumption that even more than this can 
be done, and some cure effected. For, 
if sin and its woes can be limited, arrest- 
ed and put under bonds, as is evident, 
may not the procese go further, or an- 
other supervene, and result in some 
arrest that shall prove a surcease and a 
cure? This is the sort of encouragement 
which may be drawn, and is drawn, 
from nature, history and providence. 
Men are made to hope, the world 
over, that sin and misery can be cured. 
But how? Ah, that has ever been the 
world’s perplexity. 


The Scriptures reveal to us something 
about the cure of sin. It is not to be 
effected by the breaking of any chain of 
necessity that is upon us, or power of 
fates over us. It is not by. imparting 
to our nature any additional powers and 
faculties. It is not by working on 
society around us till that is better, how- 
ever desirable that bettering. It is not 
by changing the form and manner of our 
education, capable as these may be of 
improvement. It is not by attempts to 
silence and reform all the vile, so that 
the young shall escape sin through lack 
of inoculation; much as that might do to 
clear the way. It is not by removing 
us into new scenes, by changing our 
skies, or by getting us closer to external 
nature, or by altering the general influ- 
ences that are on us, or by recasting any 
of the other circumstances of our life, 
that we are to be gotten out of our sins, 
and relieved of our wretchedness. It is 


rather by a personal touch, an inward 
process of renewal upon individual 
hearts; by transformations beginning 


with the soul, and working out into con- 
duct, life and nature, and so working 
out into society, and mounting up into 
institutions, laws and governments. And 
this renewing and transforming of souls 
is revealed to us as, in some sort, the 
work of God himself, through his Son 
and by his Spirit, sent into a lost world 
wich gifts and graces for men. So, then, 
our sin will stop and our woe will cease 
whenever the divine grace shall renew 
us working inwardly. And that grace 
will work effectually in us whenever we 
are wholly willing to give it verge and 
room. 


A singular article has appeared in one 
of the Japanese journals. It was written 
by Fukuzawa, said to be one of Japan’s 
foremost thinkers. Three years ago the 
same writer published a book in which 
he argued against the introduction of the 
Christian religion. But he has changed 
his opinion. It does not appear that he 
has any new convictions as to the truth 
of the religion. He is looking simply at 
what policy is likely to promote the equal 
standing of Japan among the great na- 
tions. These nations have, he says, a 
certain ‘‘social color,” widely different 
from that which prevails in the Asiatic 
lands. This difference in social color op- 
erates to prevent the recognition of po- 
litical equality. Now, this color is 
largely due to the religion which pre- 
vails. The Christian religion is the great 
influence which makes the manners and 
eustoms of the Christian nations what 
they are. This being so, if Japan wants 
social and political standing with the 
civilized. gevernments of Europe and 
America, it-must adopt the Christian relig- 
ion. This article may illustrate, perhaps, 
the vivacity and fickleness of the Japan- 
ese mind. It also shows great lack of 
appreciation of what the true introduc- 
tion of the Christian religion is. But it 
alzo shows, beyond a doubt, that great 
changes await the lands beyond our west- 
ern sea. It may be taken as one among 
many signs that the cross is surely win- 
ning its way to the mastery of Asia. 
**And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.” 


A curious movement among some Jews 
in Russia is chronicled. An advocatefby 
the name of Joseph Rabinowitz had been 
interested for a long time in efforts to 
better the social and industrial condition 
of his countrymen. One of His plans 
looked toward colonization of them in 
the Holy Land. He went thither to see 
about it. While there he received from 
some source new light. Since then he 
has set on foot the project of forming 
Jewish-Christian communities. The fol- 
lowing language, in the confession of 
faith for the basis of these communities, 
is somewhat remarkable: 


‘*We need a profound renewal; we 
must throw away our idol—the love of 
gold—and welcome to our hearts in its 
stead love of truth for its own sake, and 
hatred of evil. For this we need a lead- 
er. He must be found among the pos- 
terity of Jacob. “The only man in all 
the history of our Me who unites in 
himself love to Israel, consecration of 


kind, earnestness in uncovering the sins 


life, purity, profound knowledge of man- 


of his people, is Jesus of Nazareth. 
* %* * Therefore, we should hallow 
the name of our brother Jesus, and learn 
his words with devotion, and impress 
them upon our children.’ 


This Jewish reformer charges that the 
Gentiles have engrafted on the primitive 
teaching of Jesus much which will not 
stand, and cannot be binding on Jews. 


The courage of convictions is a worthy 
thing, even when the convictions are not 
so worthy. An East Indian paper says: 


‘*It is noticeable and instructive that 
Lord Ripon openly observes the rites and 
proprieties of his religion with a courage 
which no Protestant Governor-General, 
not even Sir John Lawrence, has shown. 


Church wherever he may happen to be. 
He ostentatiously helps Roman Catholic 
institutions when he is free to act in a 
private capacity; and we now read in a 
Secunderabad paper that, on meeting a 
bishop avd four priests at the door of a 
convent in the city named, his Lordship, 
‘bending on the right knee,’ kissed the 
episcopal ring.” 

Well, if religious faith is worth any- 
thing, itis transcendently worthy. A man 
who confesses it ought to fake pains to 
do it honor. - If a Roman Catholic is not 
ashamed to own his faith wherever he 
goes, it should seem that those whose 
faith is purer might even more gladly 
show ali due fidelity to its principles, 
practices and institutions. 


The many friends of Mr. Sankey will 
be glad to learn from Mr. Moody himeelf 
that the short season of rest has already 
restored him to health again, and Mr. 
Moody adds: ‘*We are looking forward 
to the time when we shall be allowed the 
privilege of working together again in 
this country, which, we trust, will be at 
no distant day.”’ 


Some time ago the Grand Jury sent a 
communication to the Board of Super- 
visors of this city, inclosing a copy of a 
proposed ordinance, and requesting its 
passage, prohibiting the keeping open of 
any saloon, dance-house, etc., in this 
city, where liquors afe sold and music 
furnished between twelve midnight and 
six in the morning. *The Chief of Police 
has also earnestly asked the passage of 
such an ordinance; so have many of our 
best citizens. But on last Monday even- 
ing the Board re-referred the order to the 
Committee on Health and Police because 
a protest had been received ‘from the pro- 
prietors of several reputable places that 
it would operate to close their places.’’ 
How reputable can that place be whose 
proprietor is not satisfied unless he can 
sell that liquor which destroys both soul 
and body, all day and until after the 
midnight hour, yea, without any let or 
hindrance! But these reputable (?) 
places are heard and heeded by our city 
fathers (?) instead of the earnest words of 
the Grand Jury, the Chief of Police and 
many of our best citizens. But thus the 
case must not be allowed to rest. This 
is an important matter; the worst work 
inthe twenty-four hours is done after 
midnight. Then men are drunken and 
have lost their reason, and the darkest 
crimes are committed. Good citizens 
must press this matter upon the notice of 
the Supervisors, and make them see that 
it is the plain wish and will of the people 
that this ordinance should be passed. 


On the 15th of last March, George H. 
Bell, bookseller, etc., on Market street, 
this city, was arrested on the charge of 
selling obscene pictures. After getting 
the case continued two or three times in 
Judge Webb’s police court, he demanded 
a jury trial, and the case was set for 
July 25th. The day rolled round, and 
the prosecution were ready to proceed, 
but again the case wae continued, on the 
ground that his lawyer, General Barnes, 
was otherwise engaged and could not be 
present, and August 27th was fixed as 
the day. On that day a new departure 
was taken; he waived a jury trial, and 
the attempt seemed to be to get a hasty, 
superficial trial before the Judge, and an 
acquittal. The attempt did not carry; 
the case was continued, after a partial 
hearing, to last Saturday, August 30th. 
The prosecution was then on hand—fully 
prepared. Judge J. M. Haven kindly 
consented to aid in setting forth the 
facts, and to make the law plain. Some 
of the best men in the city were subpoena- 
ed to go on the witness-stand. And now, 
after making all this trouble, Mr. Bell 
comes into court and does what he ought 
to have done in the first place, pleads 
guilty, and an important test c&se is 
gained 


A strike among miners in Ohio has re- 
sulted in a riot which proved too great 
for the local authorities, and the Governor 
has been obliged to call out several com- 
panies of the State militia, and send 
them to the scene, -where, at last accounts, 
affairs were of a threatening character. 
The mob in Cincinnati, and this among 
the miners only a few months after, re- 
quiring the power of the State wel 


ment to put down, does not speak well 
for that great central State of the Union, 
the home of the Presidents. What is 
the trouble? Whatever it is that gives 
the Buckeye State, just now, this unen- 
viable reputation, we hope it will be done 
away with; and we feel very certain that 
it will, for there are many thousands of 
noble, intelligent, Christian people there. 


Unpleasant reports of the demoralizing 
influence of English customs come from 
Calcutta. There is a painfal increase of 
dram-dridking, and a decided advance 
in the amount realized for liquor licenses. 
There is also a great increase of trashy 
novel reading among the educated na- 
tives, both men and women. ‘i 


Rev. E. P. Hammond, the evangelist, 


is about to re-visit England. 


Physical Infirmity. 


A very prominent and obvious fact in 
our earthly biography is the experience 
of physical infirmity. No range of years 
is exempt from this infliction, and no walk 
or rank of life. It comes upon childhood 
and upon age, and upon every grade of* 
advance between. It is the inheritance 
of poverty and of wealth, waiting upon 
labor and upon leisure, haunting every 
type of humanity. No part.of the human 
system, no organ of our being, is exempt. 
Hand and foot, head and chest, limb and 
loin are vulnerable to this invasion. It 
wouldseem as though we could not help 
asking, What is the errand in providence 
of this type of discipline? upon what mes- 
sage of the Divine miud does it come to 


He worships in the Roman Catholic | 


ours? Is it something to be encountered with 
sullen, dumb endurance, or to be question- 
ed us an errand-bearer of a Father’s bless- 
ed will? 

Ah, with a race like ours, how few of 
the qualities of character of most illus- 
trious worth, of highest price, were pos- 
sible without this effective tuition! How 
dull aod slack were thought and feeling 
in the stagnant quiet of undisturbed phys- 
ical ease! 

How slow were we to recognize any 
supremacy and lordship over us, if there 
were no such interposition upon our nat- 
ural comfort? We should feel as though 
the laws of our own being, so pleasantly 
administered, were all the mastery to 
which we owed allegiance, and go on our 
way without bended knee or word of hom- 
age. But this arrest of a sluggish con- 
sciousness makes us feel that there is a 
strong hand holding a sceptre over us, 
and that we are subject to a control above 
all our volition. So it teaches us to bow 
down and worship, to render obeisance to 
a Will with which we cannot measure 
forces. 

It teaches the lesson of submission to 
that Divine Lordship; not simply an ac- 
knowledgment cf our comparative weak- 
ness, but a yielding of all oar choices, a 
a surrender of our will, to that Monarch 
Will. In pain and suffering,—-quarrel 
against them as much as we may at first 
—the gracious words come at length to 
heart and lip, as our human strength 
gives out, ‘‘Thy will be done’’! It is a 
blessed progress when we win this acqui- 
sition, and the method of acquiring it can- 
not be dispensed with. 

And what a sterling force of character 
is the quality of patience! And how can 
we attain its possession? Patient under 
what? Under sunshine, and fruitful sea- 
sons, and starlit nights? Patient with 
the uniformity of unbroken health, and 
the ministry of providential abundance, 
and undisturbed sensations of personal 
comfort in all the functions of our being, 
and all the round of life! The very defi- 
nition of the word includes the idea of 
suffering. And when we have learned 
to take pain and weakness, and every 
variety ef aching aud halting, with a emil- 
ing face and an unmurmuring spirit, what 
a blessed accomplishment we have gained! 
How fair, as well as strong, this element 
of a chastened spirit! It wins the com- 
mendation of God aud man. 

And with this lesson comes the whole- 
some jmpreesion of our frailty. It for- 
bids our boasting and self-reliance, and 
keeps us constantly prepared for an arrest 
of vital energy; inspiring a just estimate 
of the waning and fluctuating vigor of 
the flesh, and keeping us in mind of its 
early and irreparable doom, ‘‘Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou retarn.”’ 

In this way, it is a quickener of duty. 
It bids us ‘‘work while the day lasts,”’ 
as both light and strength decline togeth- 
er. What we have to do we must do 
with our might, as this might is a cap- 
ital soon experded, and our enterprises 
of beneficence will be soon arrested. 

It instructs us also as to the effect of 
transgression, since it comes to ua as a 
fruit and a sequence of moral evil; and 
so keeps us in mind of our sinfulness, and 
stimulates the exercise of penitence. 

And with this experience of suffering, 
and the lifting up of our appeal heaven- 
ward for relief, there eome to us answers 
of mercy whose tenderness and sweetness 
could not be matched in any other exi- 
gencies of life—as, in the history of a 
household, the time of sickness is the time 
of greatest endearment between parent 
and child. 

But, with all this home tuition, it leads 
us out of ourselves, and kindles our sym- 
pathy for the pangs of our fellow-men. 
We cannot look upon any suffering broth- 
er without comprehending his anguish 
and bestowing our pity in every generous 
token of fellow-feeling. We know how 
to weep with them that weep, because 
we have wept for ourselves in the throb- 
bing of pain and know how keen those 
pulses are. So we cannot walk in insen- 
sibility through the ranks of the afflicted 
but with gentle words of pity, and the 
kindly touch of a brother’s hand, in a sin- 
cerity and earnestness that cannot be 
doubted. 

Thus it is that for a race like ours su/- 
ering is a ministry of love, and a token 
of a heavenly Father’s faithfulness and 
compassion. Let us welcome it with the 
appreciation of its benevolent intent; and 
let it lead us to cast ourselves down at the 
feet that were wounded in clinging, ador- 
ing, worshiping dependence! A. L. 5. 


Aggressive Church Work. 


There are two kinds of work, viz., 
tentative and aggressive. The former 
holds and strengthens the position, and 
prepares the way for future advance. It 
is gradual growth, educatory largely, and 
is a grand feature of practical Christian 
enterprise. It should and does receive 
the cordial co-operation of all true religious 
workers. 

But it is not distinctively or gag 
aggressive inits nature or methods. It 
is submitted that the churches and com- 
munities in which they are established 
need, to-day, more aggressiveness of 
spirit and method. They need to go 
overand possess the land by a strong, 
concerted movement, that will compel the 


surrender to them of the controlling 


moral forces of society and politics. No 
union of party, or State and Church, is 
implied in this, but merely a united effort 
in all directions, social and_polifical, 
which will enforce the allegiance of that 
numerous class of peréons who are ask- 


ing, Who will show us any good? Who 


will lead to victory over ou sis, and 
city the combined forces of evil around 
us 

The churches should. make a clearly 
defined and combative issue with the 
wickedness which rules in high places 
and low places, which occupies, too of- 
ten, the highest seats in the synagogue 
and in the forum of public affairs. By 
the influence of prayer, by bold, earnest, 
positive preaching against the vices of 
society and political organizations, by 
denunciations of all such organized demon- 
isms asthe liquor traffic and its asso- 
ciates, the theater and the gambling-hell, 
as well as the more insidious and damag- 
ing thivgs which are tolerated in re- 
spectable society in the form of the 
round dance and the friendly glass and 
the fragrant tobacco, but especially by 
preesing upon the unconverted a realization 
of the responsibility of accepting Christ as 
their Saviour, and also by demanding that 
professing Christians shall act according 
to their professions, and vote as they 
pray. In all these, and in other direc- 
tions, the issue should be squarely made 
between the Church and the world. 

If these suggestious are sound, it will 
be readily interred that now, in this 
period of political discussion and change, 
is a most favorable occasion to made the 
issue alluded to. Christians should be told 
by their authorized teachers that the bal- 
lot is just as sacred as the sacramental 
bread and wine; that he who votes for a 
party that is not clearly defined in its 
policy as regards the great evil which 
opposes the progress of religious and 
church work, that by direct utterance or 
silent indifference upholds that evil, is 
cracifying the Lord afresh, and putting 
him to shame before his enemies, and is 
just as guilty of the Lord’s death as 
Pilate was, woo, while acknowledging the 
inn»cence of Jesus, yet for fear of the 
Roman power, for fear of losing his 
office and pay, delivered the meek and 
lowly One into the hands of the Scribes 
and Pharisees and of the viie rabble. But 
many will say this sort of aggressiveness 
will not do. It might defeat Blaine and 
elect Cleveland. What of that, if the 
truth and righteousness are vindicated ? 
But if all Christians, and those whom 
they could influence, are guided by 
principle and conscience, if they vote as 
they profess and pray, St. John will be 
elected, and the truth will triumph, and 
God be glorified in the accomplishment of 
prohibition. Thus, the gospel will be 
brought near to millions a are now 
shut out from its influence by the chains 
and darkness of intemperance and the 
liquor traffic. The finest field in ex- 
istence for aggressive home missionary 
work is now opening before the churches 
of America in the probibition movement 
which is now organized and ready for 
the battle, and is calling for volunteers. 
Who will join the army and vote for 
St. John? W.C.S. 


Letter from the Seaside. 


Iam here in this city by the sea; 
this Methodist camp-meeting with mod- 
ern improvements. My! how civiliza- 
tion improves things, even religion! 
What native-born American is not ac- 
quainted . with the old-fashioned camp- 
meeting, with its hardships and hard 
cider, its vociferous and athletic piety? 
But more of this hereafter. 

I came here in a rainstorm, when every- 
thing was muddy, sticky, vile. A rainy 
day on the ragged edge of the Atlantic 
is too much water for a pedo-Baptist, it 
is super-irrigation. 
in your cheerless, firelees, 8x10 room and 
try to read, or go to the hotel parlor to 
be annoyed by children of all ages and 
every vocal register, or by some young 
lady who plays the ‘‘music of the past’’ 
on a piano out of tune. 

But the scene changes. The sun 
smiles kindly on Ocean love and it is 
now warm enough, dry enough, wet 
enough, except for achronic weather 
pessimist. The season has reached that 
popular plane known as the height. 
That at this Methodist arcadia means 
camp-meeting time, and a vast number 
of people are gathered here. Indeed, the 
crowd at this resort seems greater each 
succeeding season. During this carnival 
fortnight, hotels, cottages and the bun- 
dreds of tents spread through the Grove 
are crowded beyond all comfort; no 
liberality of preparation ever having been 
known to afford adequate accomodations 
for a camp-meeting. 

Ocean Grove, as you know, is con- 
trolled by an association of Methodists, 
and the annual camp-meeting is the chief 
feature of the season; the time for the 
gathering of the filthy lucre as well as 
church recruits. This is not a fashion- 
able resort, but very popular, very 
pleasant, quiet and good, the laws of the 
association being stringent on many 

ints. No rowdyism is permitted, no 
whisky or tobacco is sold, no bathing is 
allowed on Sundays, no mails go out or 
come inon that day, nor is there an 
buying or selling of any kind. The 
gates of the town are closed and locked 
trom midnight Saturday until Monday 
morning. No dancing is indulged in 
here, and giddy young folks seeking that 
kind of amusement have to betake them- 
selves to Asbury Park, which is gay and 
just across Wesley lake from the Grove, 

But do not imagine that innocent, 
healthful amusements are discountenanced 
by the good law-makers of Ocean Grove. 
They permit you to go bathing twelve 
times a day if you like, and to remain in 
the surf during your interval of rest. 
You can also go crabbing and rowing on 
the little lakes. You can go far out to 
sea on the yachts that make twice daily 
trips, you can bury yourselfin the sand 
on the beach, and you can walk from one 
extremity of the town to the other in 
your bathing suit. But you cannot 


You must either sit ’ 


walk through the camp-meeting grounds 
in that toggery—no, you would be ar. 
rested if you attempted that feat. [; 
would look a little too free and easy ani 
disrespectful; besides, the comical sigh; 
of a bather in full costume might have , 
tendency to divert the attention of the 
younger and lighter-hearted worshipers, 

And then you can go to church here 
all day long. The auditorium seats six 
thousand people; the tabernacle is close 
beside it, the’ temple is within a stone’s 
throw, the Salvation Army holds fort}; 
in a tent hard by; and throughout the 
day services are held at all these places. 
Good people, and those who are not 0, 
go from one meeting to another, and f 
quently to allin the same hour. The 
surf meetings, held on the beach, on Sun- 
day evenings at six oclock, are attended 
by from fifteen to twenty thousand peo- 
ple, and then something interesting is 
always going on here in the way of con- 
ventions, reunions and lectures. In truth, 
the person is unreasonable who cannot be 
entertained amid the versatile attractions 
of Ocean Grove life. 

Among the sights of the Grove iz, 
near the auditorium, a complete minia- 
ture representation of modern Jerusalem 
and its suburbs, which is 1-150 of its 
real size. Everybody who comes here 
visits Jerusalem, and another pleasan: 
trip is to Long Branch, just five miles up 
the Coast. * 


Home Misstanary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D, 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


In Alturas. 


This county seat of Modoc county lies 
on*the north fork of Pitt river, and i; 
comparatively a new but thriving and 
prosperous town. It is well supplied 
with hotels and stores. It supports two 
weekly papers. <A large two-story schooi- 
house, a new court-house, a neat Con- 
gregational church, are prominent build- 
ings and are an ornament to the place a: 
well as an index of the intelligence and 
morals of the people. Blessed will be 
the day when this fair village of the 
plain is accessible by railroad. The 
nearest points at present are Reno and 
Redding—one 170 miles, the other 196 
miles distant. 

The three northern counties of Lassen, 
Modoc and Siskiyou, with their large 
forests of pine, their extensive valley: 
—most of them susceptible of fine irriga- 
tion—once brought near to market by the 
railroad, will become populous and rich, 
and the county-seat of Modoc, where it 
now numbers four hundred souls, wil! 
number as many thousands. 

In company with Brother Langley of 
Susanville, we made our second visit to 
Alturas, and were almost surprised to 
find how the town had grown in less 
than ayear. The Rev. Griffith Griffiths, 
acting pastor of the church in Alturas, 
and a sort of missionary at large in the 
county, received us most cordially. We 
found him hard at work, and not for a 
moment uttering a word of complaint 2 4 
his task was such an up-hill work. 
W hen, under stress of debts and unpaid 
bills, it was necessary to close the church, 
instead of suspending services on the Sab- 
bath or dismissing the Sunday-school, he 
at once went to the mill, ordered the lum- 
ber, and, with his own hands, fitted up 
seats for fifty or sixty persons—the first 
attempt of the kind in his life—and 
placed them in an occupied room in bi: 
rented house; and, brave man that he is, 
kept right on with his work. ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Hall” is the notice one sees over 
the door through which those enter whe 
go for worship and instruction. 

However, for the day we were there 
the church building was opened, and it 
was a rare sight in that place to see three 
Congregational ministers occupying the 
same pnipit. We are sorry to add that 
the pews were not filled in proportion. 
It did no good, at all events, to be with 
the missionary, and from what he would 
say now and then, we got the impression 
that it did him good for us to be with 
him. Brother Langley had a week’s 
vacation, and he gave it all to missionary 
work. The good it does a man who 
works months, if not years, in and out, 
alone and by himself, to’ be taken by 
storm by his brethren, only those who 
have been in that situation can appreci- 
ate the cheer and inspiration of such vis- 
its. 

It affords us the greatest pleasure to 
say that a new interest has sprung up io 
Brother Griffiths’ parish for _1epossessing 
and reopening the church. The Ladies 
Guild is to be revived or is revived, old 
subscriptions are to be collected and new 
ones to be solicited. 

The movement in this direction was 
ee by a lecture for the benefit of the 
church, which netted some thirty dollar-. 
It will be necessary, to its complete suc- 
cess, to solicit aid from friends and 
churches at the bay, to the amount of 
three hundred and fifty dollara, perhap:. 
We look for ready and liberal responses. 
Another great want for that region is au 
additional missionary to take charge of 
Surprise Valley, where are four or wore 
towns, and the valley itself is one of the 
best in the State — well-settled, well- 
cultivated, prosperous, beautiful country. 
There is at present no regular preachiog 
there by any denomination, except by « 
minister or two, who carry on rancbing, 
dairying and so forth for a livelihood. A» 
earnest, able, devoted minister would be 
cordially received, and a good suppor’ 
promised. Brother Griffiths, who ba? 
supplied that field by his occasional vis 
its, will turn it over to the man who 
stands ready to take it. Such a man 
wanted at once. 


Rev. Dr. Damon and wife, and thei! 
son, Rev. Frank Damon, and his bride, 
arrived in this city last Monday by thé 
last steamer from China. They até 
looking well and are stopping at the 
Grand Hotel. They expect to remain 
‘here about two weeks. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San FRANcIsScO, CAL. 


5 


Pacific Coast. 


«The Aggressions of France” was the 
yestion of the day discussed at the 
Congregational Club last Monday. It 
was fully and ably introduced by Rev. 
(, M. Blake. It was good to see at the 
Club Rev. Dr. Dwineil, just returned 
from a trip to Europe and the Orient, 

y. Dr. Mooar, who has been visiting 
the East, Rev. J. H. Strong of Clayton, 
Rev. Dr. Willey of Benicia, Rev. W. C. 
Stewart, Rev. R. T. Hall of Mt. Ver- 
non, and others. 


Rev. Dr. Dwinell will address the 
Club at. its next meeting on his recent 
trip to Kurope and the Orient. 


The monthly meeting of the Congre- 
gational Associates will be held on iv 
dav, september 5th, at 3:30 M., at 
No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 

J. EK. Acrr, Sec. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CaLI- 
rorniA.- This Association will hold its 
next annual meeting with the First Uon- 
gregational church of Stockton, on Tues- 
day, October 7th, at 7:30 p.m. The 
sermon will be preached by Rev. E.G. 
Beckwith, D.D., of San’ Francisco. All 
Congregational churebes in California 
aud Nevada are entitled to two delegates, 
or one delegate for every fifty members 
in excess of one hundred. 

J. H. Warren, Registrar. 

Sau Francisco, Sept. 3, 1884. At 


The Monthly Meeting of the Ministeri- 
al Union was held in the parlors of the 
Young Men’s Uhristian Association in 
this city, last Monday. Dr. Briggs 
opened the question for the day, viz., 
‘“Sonday Observance.” It wags a reply 
to views expressed by Dr. Stratton at 
the last meeting. The subject was dis- 
cussed by many present. It is a sub- 
ject that needs still more discussion and 
more strict living on the line of Bible 
teaching by professed Christians. 


Last Sabbath, at the First church, the 
pastor, Rev. C. D. Barrows, D.D., 
preached in the morning on the words 
‘Complete in Him.”’ At night the theme 
was “The Running of the Footman.’’ 
The Sunday-school was especially large. 

Rey. W. C. Pond of Bethany church, 
and Rev. T. K. Noble of Plymouth 
church exchanged pulpits in the morning. 
Mr. Noble’s theme was ‘‘The Transform- 
ing Power of the Gospel.’’* Mr. Pond's 
theme was ‘‘Missions to the Chinese.” 
At night Mr. Pond’s topic at Bethany 
was “‘The Duty, Privilege and Blessing 
of Oral Testimony for Christ.’’ 


Last Sabbath was a glad day for Plym- 
outh-avenue church in Oakland, on the 
occasion of the return of its revered pas- 
tor, Rev. Dr. Mooar. The attendance 
was pleasantly large, and the floral dec- 
orations were very choice and beautiful. 
The Doector’s topic was Wondrous 
Things ‘of God’s Law, Quickening the 
Christian Life.” 

Rev. W. Frear of West Oakland dis- 
coursed on ‘‘The Fature of Human His- 
tory.” 

“The Valley of the Shadow ot Death’’ 
was the theme of Rev. W.H. Cooke at 
Golden Gate church in the evening. 


Rev. 1. F. Tobey of Park church, 
Berkeley, preached in the morning on 
“The Spirit’s Presence in the Early 
Chureh.’’ At night there “was a praise 
service—subject, ‘‘The Tove of God.’’ 


In Alameda ‘‘The Prophecy of Caia- 
vhas’ was the morning topic, and at 
night there was a Bible reading on ‘*The 
Word of God.’’ Increasing congrega- 
tions were reported. 

At Benicia Rev. Dr. Willey preached 
last Sabbath morning on ‘‘ Loat Opportuni- 


ties,’ on the’words ‘‘The harvest is past, 


the summer is ended.” 


Rev. R. H. Sink preached at Grass 
Valley from Acts x: 29 (N. V.): 
‘Wherefore also I came without gain- 
saying when I was sent for. I ask, 
therefore, with what intent ye sent for 
me,” 


The vacation is over, and Dr. Marvin 
filled his pulpit in the First Congrega- 
tional church, Portland, Or., Sunday, 
August 31st. The congregation was 
large both morning and evening. 


Rev. Amos Bower has resigned his 
charge in East Portland. It is under- 
stood that he will accept a call to Mt. 
Zion Congregational church, Portland. 


Rev. Mr. Mills of the Congregational 
church at Forest Grove, Or., is absent 
00a vacation. He has been along the 
Sound. Last Sunday he preached in 
Seattle, W. T. 


Rev. Alvah L. Frisbie of the Congre- 
gationa] church in Des Moines, Ia., has 
been visiting Alaska, Washington Ter- 
titory and Oregon. During his stay in 

ortland he preached at a morning  ser- 
Vice in the First Congregational church. 


The Oregon Humane Society of Port- 
land, Or., has published Scripture selec- 
tons about kindness to animals, arrang- 
ed by Dr. Frederick R. Marvin, and read 
by him at the Annual Meeting of the 

tegon Humane Society, held in the 
First Congregational chureh of that city, 
March 2, 1884. Copies for distribution 
hay be obtained of Mr. W. T. Shanaban, 
Secretary of the Society. : 

There was a largely attended Sunday- 
school concert at Plymouth church Sab- 
evening, 

Pastor Rowell’s text at the Mariners’ 
church in the evening was ‘‘Can These 

ones Live?’’ 

Dr. McLean of the First church, Oak- 
‘and, preached Sabbath morning on ‘‘The 

of Principle.”’ 

Dr. Holbrook officiated at Redwood 
City last Sabbath. 

Rev. I, M. Marty of Rio Vista has ac- 
“epted the call to Petaluma. 

_ Rev. M.S. Croswell, as many friends 

toga State will be glad to know, is now 
© pastor of the New England .Congre- 

Sationalist church at Independence, Ia. | 


tainment for 


Karly last spring he went to that place, 


er the church had been closed for 
wo years. He rallied the e to the 
work; $500 was raised ee a in 
needed repairs. The congregations are 
now good, and the prospect is encourag- 


ing. May our brother and his excellent . 


wife have many happy years of success- 
ful labor in that noble State where prv- 
hibition reigns. 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 
PRESBYTERIAN.— Rev. Dr. Steele of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has been visiting the 
Coast, and filled several pulpits very ac- 
ceptably. Two persons joined the To- 
males church at the last communion. 
Rev. Dr. John Hemphill preached re- 
cently in his brother’s pulpit in the 
Woodbridge church in this city, and, af- 
ter preaching most acceptably to his 
former people at Calvary church for sev- 
eral Sabbaths, returned, with his wife, 
to his home in Philadelphia this week. 
Dr. Sprecher is expected back next Sab- 
bath. 
Mernopist.— BishopC. H. Fowler, 
D.D., bas been in Oregon, and preached 
toa large congregation in the Taylor- 
street church. Twenty persons were 
recently received iato the Central church 
in this city. Rev. Wm. Angwin, who 
has been visiting England, hopes to re- 
turn to California in time for Conference. 
In London he preached in John Wesley’s 
old pulpit in the City Road chapel. 


EpiscopaL.—Rev. Dr. J. B. Wake- 
field of Richmond, Ind., is visiting in 
California for a while. The Alameda 
church netted $225 recently by an enter- 
the organ fund. St. 
Luke’s in thie city bas been relocated at 
the corner of Van Ness avenue and Clay 
strect, and has been reopened for divine 
service. Rev. Mr. Purdy of San 
Mateo has taken charge of the Belmont 
church. 


‘*Curistian.’’ — Professor Martin of 
Woodland has been visiting Southern 
California. Three persons were added 
to the Los Angeles church recently. 
Rev. F. M. Pattee goes to Petaluma 
and Pleasant Hill. He has done good 
work in this city. 


Vacation Notes. 


Vacation is a very popular institution 
in Portland, Or. Old and young, wise 
and otherwise, ‘‘shut up shop,’’ and 
hasten to the sea-side, or to the mount- 
ains. The schools all close, and teachers 
and pupils scatter in every direction. 
The churches are, many: of them, shut, 
and their pastors seek rest and refresh- 
ment far away from the noise and excite- 
ment of city life. Every year there is a 
wail over closed churches and absent 
pastors. All through the dog-days, for 
there are dog-days out bere as well as in 
the East, the wail continues, and yet the 
churches do close and the pastors are 
away. Wedo not know that it is wise 
to shut up the churches where a supply 
can be obtained, but certain it is that 
ministers are human, and must indulge 
in a little recreation once in a while. 
Some churches in every city should con- 
tinue services during the summer, but it 
needs only half an eye to see the folly of 
keeping open churches in great cities 
when three-quarters of their congrega- 
tions are out of town. What is the use 
of scattering fodder in the empty folds 
when the sheep are out at pasture among 
the hills? The First Congregational 
church of Portland always gives ite pas- 
tor six weeks vacation.. This vacation 
comes just after the meeting of the State 
Association of Congregational Churches, 
and is as fixed and established a fact as 
the arrival of the Fourth of July. Last 
year the church was closed during the 
entire vacation, but this year it was 
closed only two weeks. The prayer- 
meeting goes on just the same, and it is 
well attended both summer and winter. 
This year Dr. Marvin and his wife went 
overland to San Francisco, returning by 
the steamer. He also put ina week or 
ten days at Victoria, B.©., where he 
always preaches in St. Andrew’s church 
once a year. The Doctor and his wife 
describe the overland trip as one of the 
most delightful of their lives. Other 
churches’ follow, to some _ extent, 
the example set them by the First 
Congregational church, and give their 
ministers some relaxation. ‘‘All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy” is 
a motto as applicable to Jack at forty as 
at fourteen, and as applicable to Gill as 
to Jack. Lyman Beecher’s recipe is a 
wise one for all workshops, and is some- 
times good for ministers and churches as 
well: ‘‘Let natercaper.” This year our 
sister church in Forest Grove has sent its 
pastor up to Puget Sound in search of 
new strength for a winter of solid work. 
He has most certainly earned the re- 
laxation, if we may judge from the re- 
port his church rendered to the State 
Association of Congregational churches 
at its last meeting in Portland. Mr. 
Mills - is a prodigious worker, and under 
his pastorate the church at Forest Grove 
has enjoyed a most refreshing revival. 

There is no reason why Christian men 
and women should not go away from home 
and church for a month or so in the heat 
of summer, if only they do not leave 
their religion behind them. Let Chris- 
tians show their zeal during vacation. 
Would they but do so many a weak 
church would rejoice. It was excellent 
advice Dr. Marvin gave his church just 
before the vacation: ‘*Wherever you go 
look into the little Sunday-school among 
the mountains or by the sea. Attend 
the services in the littie church and help 
in the prayer-meeting. Carry not only 
your religion, but your religious activity 
with you.’’ The vacation at Seattle, in 


The sudden death of the pastor has not 
only filled the Congregational church 
with sorrow, but has cast a gloom over 
the entire city. Let us all, returning 
from our rest to the active work of life, 
begin a new winter of work for the 
Master in a spirit of faith and of Chris- 
tian love, and may all the churches reap 


the blessing. SENAX. 


Washington Territory, is a sad one., 


Pernicious Literature. 


[Read before Congregational Club, San 
Francisco, Aug. 25, 1884, by Rev. H. Macy.]| 

The remark of Mr. Spurgeon, recently 
made, that there has come about in the 
last fifty years an improvement in the 
atgjtude of respectable péople toward li- 
centious literature, and that our grand- 
mothers read books which their daugh- 
ters would be ashamed to open, is very 
encouraging, coming, as it does, from 
one with such large opportunities for an 
accurate judgment. 

The statistics of our libraries verify 
the statement. The report of the New 
York Mercantile Library states that, 
though between fifty und sixty per cent. 
of the books read are works of fiction, 
this is better than 4 few years ago, and 
a growing demand is noticed for scientific 
works and books on the fine arts. The 
predominant literary taste of the day, 
too, has its frown on all literature that 
can be called ‘‘pernicious.’’ The age is 
incapable ot producing and giving to 
works of this ie a literary immortality. 
They appear by the myriads, but they 
are stamped by true culture as rubbish, 
and soon fall out of notice into the rub- 
bish heap, where they belong. 3 | 

The English-reading public applauds 
when publishers like Funk & Wag- 
nalls decline, at a pecuniary loss, to give 
to the world the translation of a work, 
which, born in another atmosphere, is 
not fit for the light and sweetness of ours. 
These few facts are encouraging; and it 
is in harmovy with them, as indicating 
the present feeling, that we have this 
subject for our discussion to-night. There 
is hope in having tis alertness of vision 
and this healthy moral attitude when 
threatened with the peril that now besets 
us. 

It may be said to be almost a new 
peru, tor ‘*making many books’ is more 
truly the business of this age than of any 
other. The mind is, staggered when it 
thinks of the tons of printed matter daily 
dropping from our presses, of the thou- 
sand pens busy giving to the world their 
thoughts, of the many millions waiting 
to buy and read everything that is _pro- 
duced. There are a thousand readers 
to-day where there was but one a centu- 
ry ago. Nothing is so distinctively 
characteristic of this day, nothing better 
represents us, than some recent publica- 
tion—a new book or a daily paper. 

We alone are showing history a de- 
mocracy of literature. Our facilities for 
printing, too, are always increasing. Our 
presses are being improved. We are 
making the material of books better and 
cheaper, and are continually perfecting 
this agency, which stands ready to be 
communicator between man and man, of 
whatever is known or thought. 

This grand product and agent of civil- 
ization is, however, no respecter of per- 
sons. It has no conscience. It is ready 
to do for money any bidding, whether it 
come from saint or devil. No references 
of moral character are asked for. It 
does not regard its own influence for 
weal or woe. It is just as ready to give 
to the child the sickly novel that will 
poison the mind, the tale of lust that will 
inflame the passions, the blasphemous 
untruth that will blight the soul, as to 
give it the text-book of instructions, the 
poem of noble ideals, the Bible for its 
life’s direction. Given a vile imagina- 
tion and depraved heart, with a few 
brains, then put within its control the 
modern printing press, and hold out a 
slight pecuniary reward, and you have 
in combination some of the most danger- 
ous forces that our modern civilization 
knows anything about. ‘‘Pernicious”’ is 
too weak a word to describe the influ- 
ences that may be set in motion from 
such a combination. Wickedness now 
becomes a fine art. It can use the 
grandest of inventions to do its work. 
Satan is armed with all the appliances 
of genius. This, then, is the peril that, 
in this day of books and reading, needs 
our attention. 

I, Let us ask, inthe first place, what 
constitutes a pernicious literature, and 
what amount of our reading matter is 
comprised under this head. : 

It will not do to make surface dis- 
tinctions, or trust altogether the profes- 
sions of literary works themselves. We 
cannot include as ‘‘pernicious’’ all works 
of the imagination simply because they 
are works of fiction. We cannot exclude 
all religious literature because it lays 
claim to that title. We cannot raise the 
cry indiscriminately against novels, and 
let everything else pass. Antiquity can- 
not be trusted always as a_ criterion. 
There are works hoary with age, and 
considered classic, too dirty for our 
school children to handle. 

We cannot say that giving instruction 
and imparting knowledge shall be the 
sole test. For we then rule out the 
class that has the grandest ministry of 
the day in imparting sentiment, inspira- 
tion and buoyancy to the laboring mind 
of man. We cannot say that sin shall 
not be recorded, the passions of human 
nature shown, vice and crime depicted in 
all their lurid and awful coloring. 

A wholesale denunciation of works 
classified as pernicious on surface judg- 
ments of this kind will not do. The pul- 
pit canuot afford to make them, as they 
only lend weapons to the enemy and act 
upon those who make them like the 
guns of Trumbull McFingal— ; 

‘** Which, well aimed at duck and plover, 
Bear wide, and kick their owners over.” 
Everything we read, then, must be 

brought to the fest of character. Does 

it tell the truth in the «abstract and the 
concrete, in the actuality and the reality? 

Does it represent nature aright? Hold- 

ing up the mirror to her, does it com- 

municate a true vision? Nature is moral 
in all her ways. God’s laws are in her. 

History and all life are the outworking 

of God’s thought and law. All charac- 

ter, good or bad, has a moral setting. 

And if men are to give us facts, charac- 

ter, thought, life in any form, whether: 


of history, biography, philosophy, poetry 


or fiction, they must be given as they 
are in their divine setting, in thetr tne | 


coloring, and in harmony with those laws 
which God has placed within us. 
Everything that cannot stand a test 
like this is ‘‘pernicious.” And with this 
test you can run a dividing line through 
poetry, through fiction, through biog- 
raphy, through our religious literature, 
through all our periodical literature, 
through even the products of the daily 


press. The latter can be true to facts, 
and need not color and gloss in the 
interests of wickedness. riminalities, 


even, can be recorded, so that no per- 
nicious influences will follow to the pub- 
lic that reads. The criminal record can be 
made rather so as to make the public 
shudder. 

This teat of moral fitness, made in its 
broadest application, is one that must be 
applied to every product of the mind that 
exists or that will appear in the future. 
Our libraries, whether public, church or 
private,-must not be collections merely, 
but selections, made on the basis of the 
application of this law of character. 
Selective criticism must prevail with 
books just as rigorously as it prevails in 
respect to the frequenters of our homes. 

I am aware that, further than this, 
each individual reader must make the 
test of experience as to what is whole- 
some or injurious for him or her alone. 
What is one’s mind’s meat may be an- 
other’s poison. Temperament and taste 
differ; circumstances under which we 
read vary. The aim and object of our 
readings are unlike. It is necessary, 
therefore, to bring books to the bar of 
the individual judgment. The effect 
upon one’s own personality must be 
noted. With this test applied, we might 
none of us entirely agree as to what was 
absolutely pernicious. One would re- 
tain what another; would reject. Yet, 
with the first test, the wholesale demand 
of moral fitness, we shall all pretty near- 
ly agree as to what ought to be put 
under the ban. 

Applying the test, then, and under 
our head of ‘‘Pernicious Literature’ falls 
much old literature from corrupt periods 
of the past—many famous novels and 
romances from the eighteenth century, 
whole masses of what is standard litera- 
ture in other languages, some of our own 
highest geniuses in the line of poets and 
novelists, a host of seribblers in fiction 
of to-day, thousands of books in our 
Sunday-school libraries, tons and tons of 
periodical and other literature turned out 
for the reading of the young, and last of 
all the many corrupt and sensational 
newspapers of the day. 

I turn to the report of the San Fran- 
cisco Mercantile Theory and find that 
people are reading 64 per cent. of 
romance to 4 per cent. of biography, to 
4 per cent. of history, to 4 per cent. of 
travels, to less than 1 per cent. of religious 
matter, and we know that not al/ of that 
64 per cent. of romance would be ex- 
cluded from what we call pernicious 
literature. We know that the largest 
part of the great mass of juvenile matger 
sold from our news-stands is utterly 
worthless, corrupt, and vile; that it has 
not one claim to literary merit, not a 
spark of character, not a vestige of 
moral sense, not a glimmering of truth- 
fulness to nature in real life; that it is 
faise, unworthy and devilish, and con- 
tains the inoculating germs of moral and 
spiritual disease. We all agree that 
there has crept into some of our daily 
journals an amount of moral filth and 
nastiness that makes them deserving the 
execration of all decent people, and 
worthy to be banished from any home 
that regards moral cleanliness. Every 
one reads the newspaper, from the oldest 
to the youngest in the household, and 
this is why we should be relentless in 
our application of the law of mora) fitness. 
We would not admit to companionship 
with our children an individual whose 
mouth was filled always with crime and 
scandal, who not only told it as a mere 
painful record of human depravity, but 
gloated over it, told all its disgusting 
details, colored it with the warm glow of 
imagination, and absolutely chuckled 
over it in fiendish delight. The com- 
parison is not too severe for some of our 
daily papers. Their bids for large circula- 
tion are made on the grounds of sensa- 
tionalism. They are popular with many 
because scandal-mongers. They go in- 
to the sewers and cesspools of immoralities 
torake up an item that will take, and 
serve up for the morning diet of those 
families they reach—a banquet of crime 
and lust. | 

II. What are some of the EFFEoTs 
of pernicious literature such as we have 
named? It is not hard to find them, for 
they correspond exactly to the character 
of the literature. The recognition of 
similiarity acquaints us with them at 
once, 

In the first place literary tasté is de- 
stroyed. ‘The appetite of the mind be- 
comes abnormal and sickly. The judg- 
ment is perverted. Such reading has an 
influence like that of opium or liquor; the 
mind becomes so diseased it can retain 
and relish only the stimulating poison it 
has learned to love. It would be hard 
to calculate how many mental dyspeptics 
have been made in early life by such 
literature. They loathe study, they hate 
books of solid information, they despise 
truth in history or biography. More 
than this, the mind seems to have lost 
the faculty by which truth is recognized 
or appreciated. The process is an un- 
knowing and uveducating one, and often 
ends in literary idiocy. 

On the character we see still more 
baneful effects. Nothing appeals so 
strongly to us as that which enters the 
mind through the imagination. There is 
an added charm and power to what we 
acquire in this way* The conscience and 
soul are affected by the images and ideals 
held before them by the imagination. All 
will agree with the remark of Robertson: 
‘A man’s mind and character are mold- 
ed for good or evil far more by the forms 
of imagination which surround his child- 
hood than by any subsequent scientific 
training.” 


The book, therefore, or paper, that in- 


culeates evil through the imagination is 
nullifying the work of your school 
teacher and your Sunday-school. It is 
poisoning the fountains of the heart and 
fouling the issues of the life, and mold- 
ing a distorted and evil character faster 
than all our moral agencies can form a 
good one. Hence the outcroppings of 
pernicious literature in character and life 
that we everywhere behold. Its influ- 
ence is directly traced in the noticed lack 
of principle, the sentimental attitude 
toward crime and criminals, the decaying 
conscience, the blunted sense of right 
and wrong, the general recklessness and 
irresponsibility in matters that touch the 
home life, the amount of hystericalness 
and unrest of people in their social con- 
ditions. These are the natural results 
on character. ; 

But further than this, and worse than 
this, this kind of reading is the direct 
inspiration to crime. It does not stop 
with perverting the taste or destroying 
the character. It stimulates to overt 
acts of criminality. Vice and crime are 
its legitimate offspring. The similarity 
in the forms of crimes point to this con- 
clusion. The crimiual record is daily re- 
peating itself. The letters left by our 
suicides to the the interested public all 
have the same tragic tone, and all seem 
designed for publication. Then, there is 
no escape from the fact that a large num- 
ber of our juvenile criminals are the di- 
rect result of reading vile literature. 
The nature of their crimes and their own 
confessions leave us no other alternative. 
The reports made by Anthony Comstock 
in his work of suppressing vice are most 
startling in this respect. The majority 
of criminals between the ages of 7 and 
20 have been under the influence of vile 
literature. Jesse Pomeroy confessed 
that before he committed his horrible 
crime he had read not less thay sixty 
dime novels. Taking the statistics of 
per criminals in the city of New 

ork for six months, and we find that 
they number 441, all between the ages 
7 and 20. Nineteen committed murder, 
50 attempted murder, 100 were guilty of 
burglary, 32 of highway robbery, 35 of 
grand larceny; 19 were drunkards, 16 
were suicides, 12 attempted auicide, 
while others were guilty of train-wrecking, , 
of arson, of forgery, of picking pockets, 
of manslaughter, of mail-robbery, ete. 
Now New York turns out six hundred 
thousand copies of story papers weekly for 
the young to read. The contents of these 
papers are such as render them the di- 
rect educators of these youthful criminals. 
We doubt if ‘intemperance itself is such 
a stimulus to crime among this class. 
Here is a brief outline of what one of 
theee papers contains (and, bear in mind, 
it makes the claim of being high-toned): 
A conspiracy against a school-girl; one 
girl hired to personate a rich girl and 
marry a Villain in her stead; a man mur- 
dered by explosives; a beautiful girl, by 
lying and deceit, seeks to captivate one 
whom she loves; six assaults upon an 
officer while resisting arrest; a conspira- 
cy against an officer to prevent the arrest 
of a criminal; a burglary; an illegitimate 
child; a woman murdered by masked 
burglars; an attempt to force a beautiful 
girl to marry a scoundrel to save her 
benefactor; two attempts to coerce a girl 
to marry against her will; one woman 
who died in New York comes to life in 
Italy; two attempted assassinations; an 
assault on the highway; a hired assassin; 
a massacre of Indians; one babe stolen 
to substitute for another; an attempt to 
murder a child; two women concealing 
their secretly born babes; a rich man 
confronted in a castle by a woman he has 
ruined—he becomes purple and rigid, 
while blood gushes from his mouth—the 
woman takes a vial from her pocket and 
restores him; case of clandestine corre- 
spondence and meetings between a girl 
and her lover, followed by a runaway 
marriage to hide her shame;: then a scene 
where the husband refuses to acknowl- 
edge his wife publicly for fear of arrest 
for other crimes; then (and here is where 
the tone comes in, probably )*a sermon by 
a celebrated Brooklyn divine. 


It is no wonder that the sarcasm of the 
New York Times is invoked by such 
papers. Itsays: ‘In the department of 
murder the instruction given by the dime- 
novel writers is all that could be desired. 
There is not a possible method of murder 
that is not fully described and illustrated 
Dy brilliant examples in these admirable 
educational works. Our boys are taught 
where and how to deal effective stabs, in 
what part of the body to plant pistol- 
bullets to the best advantage, and how 
to handle poison skillfully without too 
great danger of detection. Not only are 
they taughé how to kill, but,what is of far 
more consequence, they are deftly led 
to look upon murder not as a repulsive 
and dangerous task, but an elegant and 
desirable recreation.’’ 

If a reason is sought for the fact that 
our prisons and reformatory institutions 
are full of our bright American boys, 
that fifty._per cent of our criminals are 
under twenty-one years of age, will it 
not be found in this prevalent reading of 
vile literature ? 

Ill. As for the remedies to be applied 
to this evil, we shall all think of them at. 
once, ‘They are plain, simple, and most 
of them within our immediate control. 
We want home vigilance the first thing, 
alert, quick and determined. The sacred 
bearth must be guarded. The doors 
must be shut against this that ‘‘defileth 
and maketh a lie,’’ no matter if it is 
shut in the face of the poet of genius, 
the novelist of power, the publisher of 
repute, the newspaper with the largest 
circulation. If men will be guilty of 
practically walking before the world 
naked, the least we can do is to slam our 
doors against their entrance. A moral 
censorship must be exercised, too, over 
the books in our public libraries, and a 
selective criticism clean out the rub- 
bish in our Sunday-school libraries. We 
are in danger from the public library. 
Formerly all the books read were private 
property, bought and owned by the fam- 


ily; but now we have turned the children 


loose in the Free Library where they can 
browse for themselves, and where they 
are more likely to get that which is harm- 
ful than that Y hich is not. 

Then, when home and libraries are 
guarded, we want the parent first, and 
the school afterward, to send out the 
youth with such a healthy and cultivated 
literary taste that they can detect and 
will turn away from all poisonous mat- 
ter. We ought to be proud of the fact 
that true literary culture in our century 
is moral ehough to be trusted in its atti- 
tude toward this class of literature. And if 
a little literary pride can be incited in the 
young, and a true literary spirit edu- 
cated, they will voluntarily tarn away 
from all sensational and vulgar reading 
and read only the ‘‘Saints,’’ as some one 
has called our standard writers. 

But beyond this the community must 
be protected from the dangerous influ- 
ences of vile publications. The State 
owes it to herself that she do something. 
Extermination and prohibition are the 
only remedies. As long as these trashy 
and vile papers are published and fill our 
news-stands they will be read. Law 
must be resorted to. We need sucha 
bill as passed the last New York Legis- 
lature made a law in every State. That 
failed to become a law, I believe, be- 
cause Governor Cleveland witbheld his 
signature. But with a law like that; and 
then with a society like the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, in 
every large city, to see that it is enforced 
and offenders are brought to trial, our 
mails, our book-stores, our schools and 
our homes will be rid of this vile trash 
that is vitiating the taste, destroying 
character and making criminals of our 


boys and girls. 


About 150 women took part in the pri- 
maries in Seattle, last Saturday, and in 
one of the most populous wards their 
votes decided the result of the election. 
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tions, Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
and Infantile Humors cured by the Curicura 
REMEDIES. 

REsOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and prespiration of impuri- 
ties and poisonons elements, and thus removes 
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Curicora, the great Skin Cure, instantly 
allays Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin 
and Scalp, heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores 
the Hair. 

OuTicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
and Toilet Requisite prepared from Curicura, 
is indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby 
Humors, Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily 
Skin. 

are absolutely pure, and 
the only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin 
Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Porrer 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Children’s Department. 


‘will be likely to ask right up and down 


THE PaciFic: SAN Francisco, Oar. 


SEPTEMBER 3, 1884. 


Child’s Hymn. 


God, make my life a little light 
Within the world to glow— 

. A little flame that burneth bright 
Wherever I may go. 


God, make my life a little flower 
That giveth joy to all, 

Content to bloom in native bower, 
Although its place be small. 


God, make my life a little song © 
That comforteth the sad, 

That helpeth others to be strong, 
And makes the sinner glad. 


God, make my life a little staff, - 
Whereon the weak may rest, 

That so, what health and strength I have 
May serve my neighbors best. 


God, make my life a little hymn 
Of tenderness and praise, : 
Of faith that never waxes dim 
In all his wondrous ways. 
—Good Words. 


For Conscience’ Sake. 


‘‘Here, Janet, all the examples are 
worked out onthis piece of paper. Take 
it into the class and you’ll get through 
the recitation nicely.” 

Janet drew back and said: ‘‘But I 
didn’t work them out, Alice. It wouldn’t 
be honest.”’ 

*‘Don’t be a goose, Janet. Nobody 
whether you did or not.” 

“But if I make ary one think I did, 
then it will be dishonest all the same.” 

‘‘Nonsense. Give me _ the paper, 
then,” said Alice, looking offended . 

‘*T know you mean to be kind, Alice, 
but don’t you see it would be actinga 
lie ?” 

“‘Oh, you’re one of the particular sort. 
You'll be sure not to pass if you're too 
strict to take a little helping through.’’ 

Janet sighed as she took her place, 
knowing there was a great deal of truth 
in what Alice had said. Bright and 
quick in every other study, always tak- 
ing real delight in the routine of school 
duty, she had found arithmetic a sad 
puzzle and had felt it a great hardship 
that her general standing depended so 
much upon it. Examinations for admis- 
sion to the high school were just now 
approaching, and the circle of girls with 
whom she was most friendly were all 
hoping to succeed—all but poor Janet, 
who felt more and more certain that there 
was no hope of surmounting her old 
stumbling-block. 

On the dreaded day upon which the 
examination in arithmetic took place the 
figures seemed ‘to pile themselves before 
her in mountains, while signs and terms 
danced before her and mocked her at- 
tempts tou reduce them to order. She 
had arrived at the last point of discour- 

ement when desired to go with others 
to the blackboard. 

Well knowing that upon this hour 
would depend the question of her going 
back to do over again months of study 
already done, she tried her very best, 
but her very anxiety stood in her way. 
She grew nervous and made mistakes in 
the smallest matters. 

‘*You’ve multiplied wrong there,’’ 
whispered Sam Fulton, a boy quick at 
figures, who stood near, and in one 
glance took in her difficulties with good- 
natured sympathy. She corrected the 
mistake, but was soon ina helpless snarl, 
every rule seeming to go out of her 
head. 

‘Invert your terms—and cancel—” 
again whispered Sam. But Janet shook 
her head, laid down the crayon and went 
to her seat, full of the bitter conscious- 
ness of failure. 

An hour later she was walking slowly 

home. 
‘““Wait, Janet,” cried a voice behind 
her, and Sam hurried up. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you let me help you when I coula?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘I could have engineered you 
right through those examples if you had 
let me.” | 

**Tt wouldn’t have been right, Sam,” 
she said, shaking her head; I corrected 
the mistake in multiplication when you 
told me because that was a thing I knew 
—I just got wrong because | was con- 
fused. But 1 ought to have known those 
rules without your telling me, and if I 
had pretended to know them when I 
didn’t, it would have been a lie.” 

‘*But perhaps it has made all the dif- 
ference whether you pass or not.” 

“*Yes, very likely,’’ said Janet, sadly. 
Sam looked thoughtful. 

‘*Are you always so careful about be- 
ing right in everything ?”’ 

‘‘Why, I hope so, Sam; everybody 
ought to be, you know.”’ 

Sam was an orphan boy who had not 
had the best training. He whistled to 
himself a minute and then said: 

**T don’t believe everybody is, though. 
I'll tell you a plan I’ve got in my head, 
Janet, and see if you think it comes up 
to your ideas of honesty. You know | 
go for an hour every evening to post up 
Mr. Hyde’s books.” Sam spoke with.a 
little pride, for he thought it rather a 
smart. thing for a boy of his age, as _in- 
deed it was. 

**Yes,” said Janet. 

‘*Well, some of the big boys want me 
to go on a frolic with ‘em. It will take 
a litthe money and I haven’t got any. 
The fellows have been telling me to bor- 
row it of Mr. Hyde—without saying 
anything about it to him, you know— 
and put it back some other time. When 
I a up the accounts I can make a little 
change in the books so no one could tell. 
The boys say it wouldn’t be any harm. 
Do you think it would ?” 

- He looked into her face, anxions that 
she should say no, but feeling in the bot- 
tom of his heart sure she would say yes. 

**Oh, Sam,’’ she cried, ‘‘you know it 
would be wrong. There’s no need for 
me to tell you.”’ | 

‘*Why, Janet, don’t you see it would 
just be borrowing? Just to put it back 


leave isn’t borrowing, Sam. There’s an- 
other name for it—an uglier name.” 

Sam scowled. 

**You don’t mean to call me a thief, 
do you ?” 

‘*No,” she said very earnestly, ‘‘and 
it’s because I don’t want any one else to 
call you so that I say so much. Oh, 
Sam, don’t do it. And don’t go with 
the boys who want you to do such things. 
I’ve heard my father talk about young 


| men who began in just such ways an 


who kept going on and on till they were 
found out, a then nobody called it 
borrowing. If you think it would be no 
harm why don’t you let Mr. Hyde know 
about it ?’’ 

**W hy, Janet,” said Sam with a start. 
‘*T wouldn’t let him know it for the 
world. He'd turn me out in a minute if 
he knew I thought of such a thing.”’ 

Janet laughed. 

‘*My mother tells me sometimes that a 
good way to find out whether a thing is 
right or wrong, ie to think whether you 
want folks to know it.” 

‘‘That is a good way,’’ said Sam, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I believe you’re right, 
Janet; I know you’re right. It is better 
for a fellow to be honest and above board. 
I want to get on, and I’m going to stick 
to your way. People always think bet- 
ter of a chap they know can be trusted.” 

“But Sam”—Janet laid her hand on 
his arm, as he was about to run away— 
**don’t think only of how it looks before 
men. God”—and she pointed upward 
to the blue sky over their heads—‘*God 
hates a lie, and can see to the very bot- 
tom of our hearts if we have a false or 
deceitful thought. Let us try and keep 
them pure and clean before him.” 

Sam looked down at her sober face 
and said: ‘I guess there’s no danger 
but you'll keep yours so, Janet. If I 
hadn’t seen how you stood right up for 
what’s true—not just true in looks, but 
true all the way through, I’d never ’a 
let you talk to me this way”; and he 
dashed down a path under the spreading 


‘trees and disappeared. 


The puzzling lessons and the disheart- 
ening failures and the burden of weary 
repetition seemed to go far away from 
Janet as she walked on. And the voices 
of the birds and the brightness of the 
sunshine and the softness of leaves and 
grass seemed sweeter than ever before, 
for the glow of thankfulness in her heart, 
that she had been blessed with the power 
to take a firm stand for truth in word 
and deed, regardless of the advantage 
she might seem to gain by the practice 
of a little deceit; and that in so doing 
she had been able to set an example to 
the poor, ill-taught, stumbling boy, 
whose whole life might be influenced by 
her earnest words borne out by brave 
deeds.— New York Observer. 


Running Away. 


Come, now, my lad, but you want to 
run away. No boy ever yet reached the 
age of fifteen without having several 
times firmly resolved to leave home. 
When a boy has made up his mind to a 
thing of this sort he ought to carry it 
out, by all means. The first step in the 
programme is to begin saving up bread 
and meat. When you have a bushel or 
so of provisions hidden in the barn or 
under the wood-shed you are ready for 
the battle with the cold world. Make 
your start at night. This will prevent 
the sun from tanning your complexion, 
and you will be quite certain of the 
company of a tramp or two. 

Some boys leave a note pinned to the 
pillow of their bed. This note goes on 
to say that the boy has been jawed, bull- 
dozed, starved, pounded and knocked 
down and dragged out, until he has 
made up his mind to sever the connec- 
tion. He will never be heard of more. 

When you have packed up your little 
bundle and are off it will be well to settle 
upon some plan for the future. Perhaps 
you want to be a sailor? Nothing is 
easier. Make your way to some lake or 
seaport, and most any captain will take 
you. If he can’t disgust you with the 
saiioring business in about a week, tar 
buckets, seasickness, poor provisions and 
a rop’s end will be called upon to assist 
him. 

Perhaps you want to become a mighty 
hunter? Mighty hunters are not made 
in a few days or weeks. You want to 
begin by letting your hair and finger 
nails grow, sleeping in a swamp, and 
wasting $2 worth of ammunition to kill a 
ten-cent chipmunk. 

If you have decided to become a bank 
clerk, well and good. Make tracks for 
the nearest city and the first bank you 
enter will jump at the chance of employ- 
ing you at asalary of $200 per month. 
If it should so happen that the bank 
didn’t do any jumping as you made ap- 
plication, you can console yourself with 
the reflection that it is about to break. 

But, speaking in all geriousness, my 
boy, if had a dozen sons I should be 
glad to have each and every one of them 
take his turn at running away from 
home. It is the best cure in the world 
for that disease called ‘‘swell-head.” 
There’s a heap of romance in the idea of 
running away. You think of the spark- 
ling sea, the green gee coral strands, 
robbers’ caves and pirates’ treasures. 
You feel that you know so much more 
than your father that it isa waste of 
brains for both of you to remain in the 
same house. You have been forced to 
go to school and have been ordered to 
split wood and goto the grocery after 
butter like a common slave. Don’t 
stand it any longer! Pick up your duds 
and leave the house and go forth into the 
world. 

What! Come to a full stop in the 
road before you are a mile away! You've 
gota peck or more of sour meat and 
moldy bread in a pillow-case, seventeen 
cents in your pocket, and just think how 
your father and mother have missed you 
at home! The romance begins to wear 
off, eh? You don’t care half as much 
about mermaids and palm-groves and 


“Taking gome one’s money without, 


pirate ships as you did an hour ago. 


You hate to leave mother after all, and 
— father isn’t so much to blame for 

sing you around. Come to think it 
all over, perhaps, you’d better return 
home and try and stand it for a few 
more weeks. 

Ah! my son, but we’ve all been there. 
All these wrinkled and dignified and 
baldheaded old men you meet on the 
streets have had about the same experi- 
ence. We've had that same period of 
**swell-head,” and eight out of ten of us 
have packed our bundles and slid out to 
escape parental tyranny. Eight out of 
ten of, us have slipped back again, too, 
and the experience was the right sort of 
medicine for the disease. Any time you 
come to feel that /you are a poor, over- 
worked and downtrodden boy, aud that 
if you only had a fair show you’d know 
more ina minute than your father does 
in an hour, just skip. There’s nothing 


like it.—M. Quad. 
I Wish I Had Known It Before. 


A beautiful woman lay ona bed of 
sickness in an elegant residence on one 
of the finest and most fashionable of 
Boston’s broad avenues. She was sur- 
rounded by every luxury, and attended 
by kind friends anxious to anticipate 
every wish, and to relieve the monotony 
of her weary, painful days, in every pos- 
sible manner. One afternoon she opened 
her eyes and said, in a low, weak voice, 
‘*Read to me, please. Oh, dear, how I 
wish there was something new in matter 
and manner in the literary world! I am 
so tired of everything!” 

Her sister went to the next room for a 
book of poems, and while she was gone 
the professional nurse, who sat beside 
her bed, took from the pocket of her 
plain drab wrapper a small Bible, opened 
it, and Legan to read in a subdued voice: 

**And seeing the multitude, he went 
up into a mountain; and when he was 
set, his disciples came unto him, and he 
opened his mouth and taught them say- 
ing.” 

The sick woman listened attentively, 
until the nurse paused with the words, 
‘‘And the people were astonished at his 
doctrine, for he taugbt as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes.” 

‘‘That is beautiful!’ she said; that 
will create sensation! who wrote it? 
Where did you get it ?” 

‘‘Why!” said the nurse; in astonish- 
ment, looking with surprise at her pa- 
tient, and thinking at first she was wan- 
dering in her mind, ‘‘it’s the Bible! 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, you 
know.” 

‘That in the Bible! Anything so 
beautiful and good as that in the Bible ?” 

‘‘What did you sappose was in the 
Bible, if not something good ?” asked the 
nurse, seriously, yet smiling, in spite of 
herself, at her patient’s tone of surprise 
and incredulity. 

‘*Ob, I don’t know. 
much about it. I never opened a Bible 
in my life. It was a matter of pride with 
my father to never have a Bible in the 
house. How did this one come here? 
Oh! it is yours—your pocket Bible. It 
is strange you should have surprised me 
into listening to a chapter, and that I 
should have been so charmed, and not 
know to what I was listening.’’ 

‘*You have certainly heard the Bible 
read in church ?” asked the nurse, in sur- 
prise 

‘*Not I; I never have been to church. 
We have always made Sunday a holi- 
day. Papa got into that way in Paris. 
We have been to all popular places of 
amusement, of course, but never to 


I never thought 


church. I have never thought about the 
Bible. I did not suppose it had literary 
merit. I had no idea it was written in 


the simple, beautiful etyle of the portion 
you have just read. I wish I had known 
it before.” 

A few hours later her disease took a 
fatal turn. The physician came and told 
her that her time on earth was very 
short She would never see another sun- 
rise. 

“Tt cannot be possible,’ she said; ‘‘I 
never supposed it possible for death to 
come tome. What was the prayer you 
read, nurse? ‘Our Father, which art 
in heaven.’ Say it with me, husband,’’ 
and he did so. 

*‘T wieh I had known it before,” said 
she, over and over, until she fell into a 
sleep from which she never awoke, and 
that wail of regret was the last word 
upon her dying lips. 

The nurse said it was the saddest ex- 
perience of her career, to see that beauti- 
ful, gifted young woman, with kind 
friends, a loving husband and a beautiful 
home, who had all her life taken pleasure 
in ignoring the Bible and the Christian 
Sabbath, turn, when death came, from 
everything she had prized to the little 
despised book, and die with the cry upon 
her lips, ‘‘I wish I had known it betore.”’ 
—Selected. 


Elizabethan Beds. 


It was long a traditional idea in En- 
gland, and very common in the Eliza- 
bethan days, to carve on each of the 
posts of a bedstead a figure of one of the 
evangelists. Hénce the old rhyme: 

‘* Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless the bed that I sleep on.” 

But we must not forget that there 
were two forms of bed in use during 
those days, the standing bed and truckle 
bed, which latter was a low-framed, 
bedstead, plain to the last degree, 
mounted on castors, and capable of be- 
ing put under the former; indeed, it was 
not merely often put away there, but 
sometimes occupied by an inferior. My 
lady’s maid not unfrequently slept on the 
floor beside the bedstead of her mistress. 
An old ballad speaks of the chaplain who 
had to— 

‘‘Lie upon the truckle'bed, 
Whilst his young master lieth o’er his head.” 

It is further mentioned that ancientl 
a minstrel would often lie on a low 
to amuse his lord while he was awake, 
or to lull him to sleep, and that persons 
were sometimes employed to read for the 


same purpose.—Selected, 


iain in Old Testament Revision. 


The committee which has been en- 
gaged in revising the Old Testament 
announce that the work is about com- 
pleted, and that the whole will soon 
be published. The New York EHvan- 
gelist gives the following as specimgns 
of changes made: : 

The “unicorn’’ which never existe 
outside of the English Bible, will at 
least be killed, and ‘‘wild ox” sub- 
stituted in its place. The ‘‘Book of 
Jasher” will be changed to the ‘Book 
of the Upright.” Sabbath-school 
children will be no longer in trouble 
by the doubtful ethics of the Israelites 
in ‘‘borrowing” jewelry from the 
Egyptians and then running away with 
it, The revised translation will right- 
ly state that they asked for gifts, not 
loans. Joseph’smany-colored ‘‘coat’’ 
will be a ‘‘tunic,” The celebrated 
passage in the Book of Job, ‘‘Yet in 
my flesh shall I see God,’’ will be 
changed to, ‘Yet out of my flesh,”’ etc. 
‘* Judgment also will I lay to the line, 
and righteousness to the plummet,”’ 
will. read, ‘‘I will make judgment for a 
line and righteousness for a plumb- 
line.’”’ In Psalms vii, the passage, 
‘*Thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels,’’ will be, ‘“*Thou has 
made him a little lower than God,’’ 
In Psalms xxxvii, the passage, ‘‘Fret 
not thyself in any wise to do evil,’ 
will be changed to, ‘‘Fret not thyself; 
it tendeth to evil.’”” And in Psalm 
Ixviii. the passage, ‘‘The Lord gave 
the word; great was the company of 
those that published it,”’ will be made 
to read, ‘‘The Lord giveth the word, 
and the women that bring glad tidings 
are a great host.’’ 

These, says the same paper, are fair 
samples of changes which will be made. 
The aim of the translators has been to 
reproduce the meaning of the original 
as closely and accurately as possible. 
It is pleasan to know that this object 
will be attained without affecting any 
of the great domatic staetment contain- 
edin the authorized version. The re- 
vision will simply clarify the present 
venerable translation.—| Christian 
Standard. 


What It Costs. 


Between seventeen and twenty-three 
there are tens of thousands of young 
men damaging themselves irretriev- 
ably by tobacco. You either use very 
good tobacco or cheap tobacco. If 
you use the cheap, I want to tell you 
why it is cheap. It is a mixture of 
burdock, lampblack, sawdust, colt’s 
foot, planting leaves, fullers’ earth, 
lime, salt, alum and a little tobacco. 
You cannot afford, my young brother, 
to take such a mess as that between 
your lips. If, on the other hand, you 
use the costly, let me say I do not think 
youcanaffordit. You take that which 
you expend, and will expend, if you 
keep this habit up all your life, and 
put it aside and it will buy you a house 
and it will buy you a farm to make you 
comfortable in the afternoon of life. 

A merchant of New York gave this 
testimony: ‘‘In early life 1 smoked 
six cigars a day at six and a-half cents 
each; they averaged that. I though- 
to myself one day I'll just ldy by all 
the money I am consuming in cigars 
and all I would consume if I kept on 
in the habit, and I will see what it will 
come to by compound interest.” He 
gives this tremendous statistic: ‘‘Last 
July completed thirty-nine years since, 
by the grace of God, I was emancipated 
from the filthy habit, and the saving 
amounted to the enormous sum of 
$29,102.03 by compound interest. 
We lived in the city, but the children, 
who had learned something of the en- 
joymentofcountry life from their an- 
nual visit to their grandparents, longed 
for a home among the green fields. I 
found a very pleasant place in the 
country for sale. The cigar money 
amounted toa sufficient sum to pur- 
chase the place, and it is mine. I wish 
all the boys could see how my chil- 
dren enjoy their home as they watch the 
vessels with their white sails that 
course along the Sound.’’ Now, boys, 
you take your choice, smoking with- 
out a home, or a home without smok- 
ing.—|N. Y. Observer. 


Hard Work and Slow Gains. 


A business man is doing well, conduct- 
ing a safe business, supporting his tami- 
ly, and saving a few hundred annually. 
But the process is slow and the labor 
hard, and he turns his thoughts to some 
lucky expedient to avoid labor and in- 
crease gain. He reads of some remark- 
ably lucky ventures in stocks on Wall 
street, or in mines in some distant State 
or Territory, and he risks his money, 
weakens his business and credit at 
home, and loses all. It was an evil 
hour when he became dissatisfied with 
small profits, hard work and slow gains. 
It was rebellion against the law of God 
that will not allow men to get rich hast- 
ily. Ruin will follow him in the years to 
come. Perhaps one-half of all the men 
who are to-day engaged in business that 
they understand and are succeeding 
reasonably well, are dissatisfied at heart 
with their condition, and meditate by the 
hour on changing place and business so 
as to make money faster, and it is out of 
the way to say that more failures than 
successes result from such changes? 
Yet men are slow to learn, and it is an 
evil day when both observation and ex- 
perience fail as teachers. 


power lay in the first hour of every 
morning. That hour he gave to God 
with his Bible on his knees, and if he | 
came down among business men with his 
face shining with cheerfulness and loving 
kindness, it was because he had been 
upon the mount in communion with his 


The secret of Mr. W. E. Dodge’s |. 


Treatment For REY. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. o.,. 


And Diseases of 
HEAD, TH 
Can be tak wilh LUNGS? 


me. No Case 


for circulars, testim 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THE Pactric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these servicer 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


IT LEADS ALL. 


No other blood-purifying medicine is made, 
or has ever been prepared, which so com- 
pletely meets the wants of physicians and 
the general public as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


It leads the list as a truly scientific prepara- 
tion for all blood diseases. If there is a lurk- 
ing taint of Scrofula about you, 
CROFULA AYER’S SARSAPARILLA i 
slodge it and expel it from your system. 
For constitutional or scrofulous Catarrh, 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is the 
ATARRH true remedy. It has cured 
numberless cases. It will stop the nauseous 
catarrhal discharges, and remove the sicken- 
ing odor of the breath, which are indications 
of scrofulous origin. 


* Hutto, Tex., Sept. 28, 1882. 


ULCEROUS “At the age of two years one of 


ORES my children was terribly afflicted 
with ulcerous running sores on its 
face and neck. At the same time its eyes 
were swollen, much inflamed, and very sore. 
S E Physicians told us that a pow- 
ORE YES erful alterative medicine must 
be employed. They united in recommending 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. A few doses pro- 
_ duced a perceptible improvement, which, by 
an adherence to your directions, was contin- 
ued to a complete and permanent cure. No 
evidence has since appeared of the existence 
of any scrofulous tendencies; and no treat- 
ment of any disorder was ever attended by 
more prompt or effectual results. 
Yours truly, B. F. JOHNSON.” 


PREPARED BY 


Dr.J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 


SANDY BEACH BATHS 


WEST END, ALAMEDA. 


On South Pacitic Coast Railroad, one block and 
a half west of Third Ave. Station. 


20c. 

$1.00 

(CHILDREN, PRIce.) | 

0S The finest sand beach in Alameda, and 

comfortable, sunny dressing-rooms. The fa- 

vorite family place for surf bathing. No liq- 
uors sold. Closed on Sunday. R. Cooke. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO. 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ”’ PARLOR MATCH. 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. | 


| 
| 


From 519 Post St. to 115 &117 Clay St. | 
near Market Street Ferry, with ample 
room and increased facilities we will 
supply the trade with goods at low- 


in any quantity 


est wholesale prices 
price to everybody 


desired. One low 
The best and fresh- ‘est goods in the 
marketis our first thought. Personal 


REMOVED 


attention to every order, however 
small, ptness in enippings no 
credit, no losses for cash buyers to 
make good. Business solicited. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for latest price 
list, and .give us a trial order. 
Smith’s Cash Store, P.O. Box 
2633, San Francisco, California. 
Portable and Agricultu- 
Taber & 
Eaton, N. 


Hand-Book F REE. 


SO A 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr. 


ter, —[Cuyler. 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco, 


Union Savings Bank 
Corner Broapway axp Nints 
OAKLAND. 
Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,095, 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,"79) $31 ooo, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS; 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin 
John OC. Hayes, W. W. Crane, J; 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods. 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylo, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN ° Pp resident 
H. A. PALMER, Vice-President 
an Treasurep 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 8ist, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 
double the amount loaned - $1,462.73, bg 


Notes, Personal securities -_ - 10,685 09 
Bonds - 99,206 6@ 
Real estate - - - 63,828 
Cash on hand - - 67,517 3 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 09 
Miscellaneous - 1,704 34 


$1,772,991 ge 
Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,539 49 


INTEREST wit be allowed or all deposits y¢. 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

Remittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Frap. 
book will be returned. 

made only upon Mortgage of R 
Estate and Bonds. 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. S. Paten: 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD. 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. S. Patent Office. ep. 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address ic 


C. A. SNOW & CO.., 


OpposITE Patent OFrFice, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 
nov2-tf 


California Bible Society 
REMOVAL! 


HE CALIFORNIA BIBLE SUCIETY HAS 
removed its Depository 


Prom 749 Market to 14 Post St. 


North side, where it will keep, as usual, 
a full line of the Publications of the American 
Bible Society suited to this Coast. 

The Depositaries are the firm of Wood & 
Strickland, who will be pleased to wait on al] 
friends of the Bible Cause and Society. 

All communications for grants and Bibles for 
Mission Sunday-schools and Humane Institu- 
tions, and matters of general interest regard- 
ing Bible work in California and Nevada, may 
be addressed to Rev. John Th-mpson, 
District Sup’t for American Bible Society, 

; and Sup’t Cal. Bible Society. 
1352 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856. 


Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Rope, (!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope. 
Whale Line. Etc. 


Topps & Co, 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front 


te” Factory at THE PorTReso. 


WANTED WOMAN 


of jense, energy and respectability for our business in 
locality, middle-aged preferred. SALARY @35 to £50. 
References exchanged. GAY BROS., 14 Barclay St,, N. Y. 


i Wanted for our new book BU RIED 
CITIES RECOVERED. 
Nations exhumed; obliterated history 


rewritten. The doings of Patriarchs, 
Prophets and Kings unfolded. Great discoveries. Latest te 
searches. Testimony from Pyramids, Temples and Ruins. 
Plain to a child; absorbing toall. Richly Illustrated. New 
maps. Low price. Sells grandly. Subscribers deligh 
WM.GARRETSON & CO. ,629 Washington St.,San Francisco,Cal 


SPECIAL TO CHURCHES. 


Street 


|}CHURCH ORGANS 


| ALL Sizes FoR To 


Tuning and Repairing promptly attended to. 
Any information gladly furnished. orm 
spondence solicited. 


E. SADLER & Co.. 


607 Marker S8r., 8. F. 
(1S Please mention this paper. jy23-5m 
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WepNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1884, 


THe Paciric: San FrRAnNctsco, Can. 


Miscellany. 


Idle Words. 


O idle words! 
will ye never-die, 
float forever in the sky, 
‘mming the stars that shine in memory, 
Destroying hope and causing love from earth 


flee, 
Ill-omened birds. 


O idle words! 
ng upon the heart, 
Leaving with wounds a deadly smart: 
Expiring breath that taints the very air, 
Will ye forever leave your victims to despair? 
Ill-omened birds. 


O idle words! 
- many are the tears 
ve caused to flow: the fears 
Ye have begot and made to mountains grow, 
Crushing the innocent beneath a weight of 


woe, 


preyl 


Ill-omened birds. 


O idle words! 
Your flight is ever on, 
In heaven darkening the sun; 
By weary journeys without delay, 
To wend your dreary way unto the judg- 

‘ment-day, 
Ill-omened birds. 
—[Every other Saturday. 


Dr. Pentecost and Mr. Stebbins. 


The services of these beloved brethren 
were continued at Mildmay last week; 
‘he numbers who have been drawn to 
them, and the widespread blessing that 
has rested on the messages spoken and 
sung, have necessitated their continuance 
during the present week. How much 
weowe to America! Joseph Cook said 
that the greatest blessing America ever 
conferred upon the mother country was 
D. L. Moody. She has supplemented 
that great gift by sending tous (in Major 
Whittle and Dr. Pentecost) other evange- 
lists only second to Mr. Moody. For 
them, and for the sweet singers whose 
equals we know not on the Gospel plat- 
form, we would gratefully thank Ameri- 
ca, and humbly praise our gracious God 
aud Father. 

We recommend every Christian in 
London, interested in the advance of God’s 
kingdom, not to lose the present oppor- 
tunity of hearing these evangelists, as 
the term of their stay in London will so 
soon expires To those who are engaged 


in active, soul-winning work, we can,’ 


from a most helpful experience, advise a 
sitting at the feet of each of the three 
American teachers and preachers who are 
now blessing London. ‘‘It is by imita- 
tion,’ says Edmund Burke, ‘‘far more 
than by precept, that we learn every- 
thing; and what we learn thus we acquire 
not only more effectually, but more 
pleasantly. This forms our manners, our 
opinions, our lives.’’ By following only 
one example, however good, we are apt 
to become mere mimics, and by contrast- 
ing manner with manner, methud with 
method, system with system, we obtain 
the greatest good, while we retain the 
individuality that God has given us, and 
which he intends us to use to his glory. 
In listening to each of the three evange- 
list, we are put in mind of the four Gos- 
pels, wherein we get views of the Son of 
God, and of the Truth of God from fresh 
standpoints. A harmony may be useful 
in its way, and the study of any one of 
those glorious Gospels is most blessed, 
but give me the whole four with their 
substantial unity, yet with their most in- 
structive and edifying diversity . 


In Mr. Moody you get a unique man, 
raised, as it seems (thougf we know God 
educated him as well), to do a work that, 
so far as we know, stands alone in the 
history of the modern Church. It is 
easy to mimic the defects of this out- 
standing personality, or fo copy his 
methods; but who has tried, and succeed- 
ed, in matching him? 

In Major Whittle you come under the 
constraining attraction of a most lovable 
man. His face looks like a battle-field, 
aud you instinctively say,‘‘That man not 
only can sympathize with me, but he 
can help me, for he has come through all 
have, and the very tones of his voice 
invite my confidence.” 

Dr. Pentecost claims not only your 
heart through the intense emotional 
nature that shines through his dark Jew- 
like eyes, and quivers in every tone of 
Voice, but he enchains your wind by an 
intellectual demonstration of each great 
cardinal truth, such as can be neither 
gainsaid nor resisted. His theological 
training as a minister, and his exegetical 
acumen as a divine, are most skilfully 
brought to bear in each of his discourses, 
and tend to give utterances an authority 
and power that are specially needed in 
these skeptical days. 

And yet with all the learning, net a 
word seems to be lost. There is no 
shooting over the heads of the audience. 

€ manner is so unconstrained and 
iatural, the style so simple and uncon- 
Ventional, the words, though so fluent 
and eloquent, yet so every-day and un- 

erstandable, that we forget it is a minis- 
ter that is addressing ue at all, and only 
feel that the Lord is speaking to us 
through a man, one of ourselves. Of all 
the evangelists, we would specially com- 
mend Dr. Pentecost to the attention of 
Cur ministers. We are so apt to think 
that laymen, and laymen only, are speci- 
ally blessed with the evangelistic gift, 
and facts seem certainly to point in that 
direction ; but here you have a full-fledged 
minister, the pastor of a flourishing church 
in Brooklyn, that: ‘‘City of Churches,” 
“owing the seed night after night in the 
ost orthodox fashion, and reaping on 
the spot a harvest of souls. Why can- 
Hot other ministers do the same? Dr. 
Pentecost does not let down the Gospel 
het and inclose a multitude of fishes, and 
€n leave it to the devil, the world, and 

€ flesh to share among them, but fol- 
Owing Peter’s example on the day of 
fntecost, he draws it ashore, and the 
td nightly owns the faith of his servant. 

n this connection I would instance 
ai Pentecost’s method of asking in- 
viduals to rise in the meeting. Instead 


of making it easier to the anxious one, as 
Is So generally done, by requesting the 
whole congregation to bow their heads in 
prayer while the invitation is responded 
to, Dr. Pentecost as he utters the last 
word of his discourse, desires those who 
are willing, and who do accept Christ, as 
their Saviour and Lord, to rise up before 
the whole audience and do so. On Sun- 
day night, April 20th, he said, “Friends, 
1 am sure there are many of you who 
want to accept Christ to-night; now it is 
as easy to accept as to want to—then do 
it now.” Immediately all over the large 
hall, which was crowded in every part, 
men, women, and children rose up, each 
saying aloud, ‘‘I take the Lord Jesus as 
my Savivur.’’ Over seventy were count- 
ed as having done so. 

If we were asked to say what special 
characteristic of Dr. Pentecost’s teaching 
and preaching (for the daily Bible read- 
ings are az precious as the nightly evangel- 
istic addresses) impressed itself most 
vividly on our minds, we would say that 
it is the rutbless way in which he tears 
off from saint and sinner, that film of 
mysticism and sentimentality in the one 
case, and of dreaminess and unreality in 
the other. Christianity is a favorite 
word of his, as opposed to religion. 
‘“‘There is too much sentiment in our s8o- 
called ‘religion,’ ” he said to the Christians 
one morning. ‘‘Christianity is built up 
of and on solid facts, within the scope 
and reach of every intelligent human 
being.” To the unsaved he said, 
‘*Christianity has solid facts as its basis, 
and in this respect it is different from all 
other religions which are founded on 
theories. In the same way the natural 
man of a Christianized society thinks. 
that if he cultivates all the good in him- 
self, it is all he need do for salvation— 
that’s his theory. Another says: ‘It 
matters not what you believe, if you are 
only sincere’—that’s his theory. And 
both are unsupported by a vestige of 
solid fact.” 

We have only time to add that scores 
are, we believe, being daily added to the 
blessed fold, and we ask fellow-believers 
to join us in prayer to God for a still 
greater blessing. — Zhe Christian. 


How the Bedouins Conquer Thirst. 


In an article on ‘‘The Rescue of 
Chinese Gordon,” to be found in ‘‘Open 
Letters” of the September Century, 
General R. E. Colston, late of the 
Egyptian General staff, says: ‘‘In the 
‘Waterless Land’ water is the paramount 
question. If it be asked how a large 


‘body of Bedouins like the ten thousand 


who nearly destroyed the British squares 
at Tamai manage to subsist, the reason 
is plain. In the first place, they do not 
need the enormous trains required for a 
European army. They are the most ab- 
stemious of men. Hach man carries a 
skin of water and a small bag of grain, 
procured by purchase or barter from 
caravans. Their camels and goats move 
with them, supplying them with milk 
and meat, and subsisting upon the scanty 


herbage and the foliage of the thorny 


mimosa, growing in secluded wadies. 
These people could live upon the increase 
of their flocks alone, which they ex- 
change readily for other commodities; 
but being exclusive carriers and guides 
for all the travel and commerce that 
cross their deserts, they realize yearly 
large amounts of money. Ags to water, 
they know every nook and hollow in the 
mountains, away from the trails, where 
a few barrels of water collect in. some 
shaded ravine, and they can scatter, 
every man for himself, to fill their water- 
skins. On my first expedition, near the 
close of the three years’ drought, I reach- 
ed some wells on which I was depending, 
and found them entirely’ dry. It was 
several days to the next wells. But my 
Bedouin guides knew some natural 
reservoirs in the hills about six miles off. 
So they took the water camels at night- 
fall, and came back before daylight with 
the water-skins filled. An invading 
army would find it hard to ebtain guides, 
and even if they did, they must keep 
together, and could not leave the line of 
march to look for water. Besides, the 
Bedouins, accustomed from infancy to 
regard water as most precious and rare, 
use it with wonderful economy. Neither 
men nor animals drink more than once in 
forty-eight hours. As. to washing, they 
never indulge in such wasteful nonsense. 
When Bedouins came to my camp, water 
was always offered them. Their answer 
would frequently be: ‘No, thanks; I 
drank yesterday.’ They know too well 
the importance of keeping up the habit 
of abstemiousness. No wonder they 
can subsist where invaders would quickly 
perish.” 


- In toe Roveaxu State.—‘‘Are you the 
managing editor?’’ inquired a seedy, 
long-haired individual, as he walked up 
to the desk of the handsomest man in the 
office. ‘*No, sir, no; I haven’t that hon- 
or. That’s the man over there with the 
green goggles on.” I beg your pardon, 
sir, but I have a little poem here on the 
Democratic Convention—a little inspira- 
tion, so to speak; just dashed it off with- 
out any previous thought. It’s a little 
rough yet, but you can make any chang- 
es you wish,’’ and the gore 
twenty-one s 0 e poem. ‘ 
right,” said cheerfully, ‘‘I’ll 
give you a check for it right away.”’ 
‘Thank you,” said the beaming poet. 
“] feel highly flattered: I hardly ex- 
pected—ah—you—”  ‘‘Don’t mention 
it,”? said the editor, as he tore off the 
check and passed it over; ‘‘always bring 
your poetry right in here.” The long- 
haired man had almost reached the door 
when he returned with a puzzled look on 
his face. ‘Ah, by the way, you haven't 
specified any amount or signed your 
name.” ‘Oh, yes, I know; it’s just in 
its rough state, you see, and you can fill 
it up to suit yourself. Good evening.” 
-—Selected. 

‘‘What is wanted in this country,” 
said the bride, as she examined the wed- 
ding presents, ‘‘is silver service reform; 
that set is plated 


Brevities. 


There are now 156 women students in 
Boston University. 

A large number of tourists, including 
Labouchere, are doing Ireland. 


The route which the Gordon relief 
should follow is a subject of much con- 
tention in England. 


The Scottish Free Clrarch is about to 
establish a mission at Tiberias, on the 
Lake of Gennegaret. 

A colonel of the British volunteers 
has called upon hie men to shave off their 
mustaches and beards. 


Summer schools of instruction are rap- 
idly becoming an important educational 
feature in this country. 


Who knows but the salvation of ten 
thousand immortal souls may depend on 
the training of a single child ? 


Paris has 437 schools of drawing with 
182 professors and 27,000 pupils; their 
cost is nearly 1,000,000 francs. 


Recent Cabinet councils have discussed 
the question of sending a fresh circular 
to the powers concerning Egypt. 


The Indian census shows that the na- 
tive Christians are increasing fifteen times 
as fast as the general population. 


More schools have been established in 
North Carolina during the last four years 
than during the previous twenty years. 


The expense of the Moody and Sankey 
meeting in London—£16,000—was all 
met without an appeal for contributions. 


The corvette Bismarck has been or- 
dered to be equipped, preparatory to pro- 
ceeding to the west coast of Africa in 
October. 

The Minutes of the Ohio Congrega- 
tionalists, just issued, show a total mem- 
bership of 24,789, a gain of 365 from the 
year previous. 


The temperate are the most truly luxu- 
rious. By abstaining from most things, 
it is surprising how many things we en: 
joy-—|Simme. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Boston is trying to raise the mon- 
ey to buy the late Margaret Foley’s col- 
ossal bust of ‘‘Jeremiah.”’ 


A London religious journal, called 
Christian Million, attracts readers by 
sending round a carriage and pair, which 
are to be given as a prize. | 


It is rumored that the British military 
authorities will shortly test at Aldershot 
a new aerial war-ship, the invention of a 
German, now a citizen of America. 


Grand Duke Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt 
is again giving trouble to the Queen. 
His latest fancy is a lady connected with 
the Ducal Court at Darmstadt. 


Advices from Western Africa say that 
smaill-pox is raging at Coomassie, Ashan- 
tee. The King of the country recently 
died and 300 subjects were killed at the 
funeral. 


Princess Louise, eldest daughter of 
the Prince of Wales, just out of the 
nursery, has two suitors, one the eldest 
son of the King of Sweden, and the other 
the Crown Prince of Baden. 


_ Fresh reports of gross persecution of 
Jews come from Russia. During the 
last two months Jew baiters in various 
villages have burned over 1,000 Jewish 
houses, shops and synagogues. 


Edward Terry, the well-known come- 
dian, was seriously injured recently 
while performing at Yarmouth, by the 
premature explosion of a pistol, and it 
was found necessary to stop the perform- 
ance. 


The Russian Government has issued 
an index of some 150 books which are 
forbidden to be given out at all public 
libraries. Among them are works by 
Herbert Spencer, Emile Zola and Prof. 
Huxley. 


Hospital Sabbath is beeoming a recog- 
nized occasion in England, nearly all the 
leading churches in London, as well as 
many elsewhere, having alopted the 
practice of observing it by special ser- 
mons and collections. 


The crops in Ireland are said to be 
superb, and more noblemen and other 
rich landlords are spending the autumn 
on their Irish estates than during many 
years past. This materially improves 
business of all kinds. 


Henry George Bohn, editor and pub- 
lisher, is dead. Bohn was best known 
by his admirable series of translations of 
the classics and the masterpieces of the 
modern languages, as well as of many 
historical and scientific works. 


Behold God is mighty and despiseth 
notany. He withdraweth not His eyes 
from the righteous. If they obey and 
serve Him, they shall spend their days 
in prosperity and their years in pleas- 
ures; but if they obey not they shall 
perish. 

It is said that the leaders of white so- 
ciety in Washington City refuse to re- 
ceive Mrs. Douglass because she married 
Fred Douglass (a Negro), and that the 
more elevated colored society refuse to 
receive Fred Douglass because he mar- 


tried a white woman. 


The American people have, long since, 
set up their standard of moral and relig- 
ious training in publicsshools. Thecom- 
mon school is religious, moral, Christian, 
in the same sense that the Government— 
State and National—is so.—{Journal of 
Education, July 31st. 

In New York the highest salary paid 
to any female Principal of a Grammar 
School is $1,900 per annum. She must 
have held this position for fourteen years 
in order to obtain that ae The fy 

of the Prima epartment of a 
Eile School is paid $1,750 per an- 
num. 

The right of steamers to run on Sun- 
day in the waters of Lake Huron was 
recently before a Michigan court for de- | 
cision, and it was held that as the Mich- 
igan law forbade such travel on Sunday, 
contracts arising out of business trans- 
acted on that day could.not be enforced 
in the courts. 


| ing the regency in that event. 


Women can serve as jurors in Wash- 
ington Territory. Recently a ealoon 
keeper was on trial for keeping a disor- 
derly house. The seven women on the 
jury were solid for conviction, and would 
have held out to the present time had not 
the judge discharged them and ordered 
another trial. 


Do not shorten the beautiful veil of 
mist covering childhood’s futurity by too 
hastily drawing it away, but permit that 
joy to be of early commencement and of 
long duration, which lights up so beau- 
tifully. The longer the merning dew re- 
mains hanging in blossoms of. flowers, 
the more beautiful the day.—I Richter, 


The nursing mother of poverty is the |. 


drink traffic. To-day, if not our legis- 
lation, at least the -administration of our 
laws, is in the interest of the capital in- 
vested in this gigantic vampire, which 
with its wings fans the country into 
sleep, and with its beak sucks out the 
country’s life-blood.—{ Christian Union; 


Presbyterians began their work in Kan- 
sas in 1835 by establishing a mission 
among the Indians near where Ottawa 
now stands. There are now over 300 
Presbyterian churches in Kansas itself, 
with over 12,000 members. During the 
last fifteen years they have averaged 
eighteen new church organizations per 
year. 

A sensation has been created at Madrid 
by a plot on the part of Isabella to seat 
herself on the Spanish throne. King 
Alfonso’s health is such that his early 
demise is predicted and I[sabella is seek- 
One part 
of the scheme is said to be the marriage 
of Alfonso’s eldest daughter; the infanta 
Maria, to the son of Don Carlos. 


A fire has been raging for three days 
in Raiva, a town in Austrian Gallicia. 
Three hundred houses have been de- 
stroyed and 3,000 persons are homeless, 
A fire also destroyed four.een dwellings 
and 327 farms in and about the large 
market-town of Rozwadow, Austrian 
Gallicia. The harvest had just been 
gathered and all was consumed. There 
is a great dearth of provisions in the 
town. 


Useiess FournrrurE—A man may love 
his home and _ yet be a Joyal citizen; and 
a Christian may love his church and yet 
be adorned with every Christian grace. 
A man who is ever pottering about other 

oples patches will seldom raise potatoes 
or hie own household; and professors 
who sre so full of the union spirit that 
they are always visiting neighboring 
churches to the neglect of their own, will 
prove useless furniture to their own con- 
gregations, 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 

24 Post Street, 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRAOTIOAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patrov 
age than any similar institution on the Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the publie. 


List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamiltoz 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and ‘the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, butgim- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachere 
in every department, and in sufficient numbere 
80 a8 to give personal attention to every pupil 

lts complete system of 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. | 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and 
any age, 80 that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. ‘ 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 


America. | 
The immediate notification to parents in 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed ot the progress and 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Ite departments of Modern Languages 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in 
structions free of charge. | 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but give 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates.- 

Invites examination from all interested. 

' The ‘‘ College Journal,” giving full particulars 


regarding course of instruction, terms, eto, - 


may be had at the Office of the College, or 
addressing # E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 

San Francisco. 


“Horlick’s Food for Infants has 


AGENT for Blanchard Liquid Foods. Miss 
E. M. Domett, 314 Ellis St., San Francisco 
Orders promptly filled. 


GREAT COMBINATION. 


THE PACIFIC 


Demores's Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine, 


BOTH PUBLICATIONS, ONE YEAR, 
$4.00, (FOUR DOLLARS.) 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY is justly entitled 
the World’s Model Magazine. The Largest in 
Form, the Largest in Circulation, and the best 
TWO Dollar Family Magazineissued. 1884 will 
be the Twentieth year of its publication; it is 
now improved so extensively as to placeit in 
the front rank of Family Periodicals, and equal 
to any magazine. It contains 64 pages, large 
quarto, 8¥ x 11 inches, elegantly printed on 
tinted paper, fully illustrated, each number 
having steel engravings, oil picture, or art 
subjects, published by W. Jennings Demorest, 
New York. and by special agreement combined 
with the PACIFIC at $4.00 per year. 495. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 
Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


S. FOSTER & CoO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
; Carry a Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


-—— FOR 


Domestic & Church Uses 


Made up in the highest art by the La Farce 
DECORATIVE Company of New York. The 
leading authority of the United 
States on Decorative Art. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
—: A SPECIALTY. :— 


Samples on exhibition at our store. Call and 
see them. 


IMITATION STAINED GLASS 


The best manufactured in the world. 


Suitable for all purposes, and any one can ap- 
ply it. A full stock of varied de- 
signs constantly on hand. 


WALL PAPERS. 


DECORATIONS 
0S" IN ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Lincrusta Walton, the new and imperish- 
able Wall Decoration. 

Frescoing and ali kinds of interior Decor- 
ating done in an Artistic Manner by Skilled 
Artists. | 
WINDOW SHADES, 

CORNICE POLES AND FITTINGS. 
0G-Samples mailed to any address upon ap- 
plication. 


GEO. W. CLARK & CO., 


645 & 647 Market STREET. 


Established Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 


General Agent for the 

Florence, 
White, 

New Home, 

Peerless, 

Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 


All other leading kinds at Iewest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING 8 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 
General Agent. 


GENTS wan‘ed for the History of Chris- 
tianity, by Abbott. A grand chance. A 

book at pe pogelss price of $1.75. Liberal 
terms. The religious papers mention it as one 
of the few great religious works of the World. 
Greater success never known by agents. Terms 
free. Srisson & Oo., Publishers, Portland, 


Tnov-ly | Maine. 


220 


The California 


FURNITURE 


Manufacturing Company 


Invite the Public to Visit Thei’ 


WAREROOMS. 
226 Bush St. 


INSPECT THEIR 


CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


Art 


urniture 


Ever a on this Coast 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 


Beauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich enin Cratify their Tastes! 


‘The Poor can Supply their Wants}! 


THE CAL. FURNITURE MFG CO. 


220 to 226 Bush Street 
p-augl6-tf 


LADIES, 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY! 


| 


Belding Bros.& Co.'s 


—— SUPERIOR 
Spool, Skein, Knitting 
and Embroidery 


coast. Strong, smooth and brilliant in color 
None better. | 


Carlson & Currier 


585 MARKET STREET. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALI, SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSOW- 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers™ 
Janl-tf 


C. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Hals 


336 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANOISOO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORN IA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
439 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San Francisco. 


Sect’y. Pres'’t. 


Carden Hose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best. 
THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


F 
Manufactured and for sale by the 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


Ad ANA ewYork 


‘ 


(GZ The only silk manufactured on’ this 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID,........ $200,000.00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DECEMBER 31ST, 1888, 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 
CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 


Rubber Hose, 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 
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News Items. 


' Contracts for work on their new building 
on Fourth street, this city, were awarded 
by the Society of California Pioneers last 
Sedday, to the amount of $140,000. 


COAST. 
The Astorian says nearly 2,000 people 
are at the seashore this season. 
The tramp nuisance is on the increase 
throughout the Willamette valley. 


The estimated decrease of the public 
debt during August is $9,000,000. 

It is thought that Miasoula’s (Montana) 
assessment roll this year will foot up 
nearly $2,000,000. 

There has"fbeen a heavy frost in the 
vicinity offBelknap and Rethdram, M. 
T., several*°mornings recently. 


The minesjcand mills of Butte, M. T., 
and vicinityj?consume, it is estimated, 
about 60,000feet of lumber per day. 


Extensive preparations are going on for 
the reunion of the Pioneer Society of 
Southern Oregon, which will take place 
the 11th of this month. 

Although the hay crop is largely in 
excess of that of last year, the uninjured 
crop will be the same or less, as the re- 
cent rains did considerable damage.—- 
Mountain Sentinel. 


The fruit crop, especially plums, 
throughout Linn county, Or. , will be one 
of the largest ever known. Almost every 
orchard contains trees that are breaking 
down with the, heavy load of fruit. 


We learn that the crops are so exten- 
sive and heavy in this county this year 
that it will require at least six weeks 
more of this fine weather to harvest 
them.— Hillsboro Independent. 

Tacoma exchange: £Hop-picking will 
begin in the valley in about ten days, 
and those who desire to see the incoming 
Indians in all their paint and gaudy col- 
ors Should take a look at the crowd that 
are collectedfalong the beach back of the 
wharf. 

EASTERN . 


In Jereeyg{City, N. J., the price of a 
retail liquorclicense has been raised from 
$25 to $50, and hotel license to $100. 


All the property of the Sprague Manu- 
facturing Company at Augusta, Me., 
was sold at auction Thursday. What 
fifteen years ago cost $2,000,000 realiz- 
ed about $200,000. 


A draft on a New York bank for $400, 
drawn over thirty years ago, was found 
among the effects of a miserly old woman 
who died in? Oswego, N. Y., recently. 
It had been sent by a son who is now 


dead. 


Of 2,141 missionaries sent forth into 
the heathen world by the Moravian 
Church no‘fewer than 800 have died at 
their post. One of them, D. Zeisberger, 
has labored for sixty-three years with 
great success amongst the North Ameri- 
can Indians. 


Annual Report of Dr. J. L. Meares. 


“‘We learn thatQduring the year there 
were 5,000 deaths{against 4,988 of the 
preceding year, anu increase of 12. Of 
these 502 were Mongolians and 4,498 
were of other nationalities. Estimating 
our population at 270,000, the annual 
ratio of deaths per 1,000 was 18.47 
against 19.95 of the preceding year, 
when our population was estimated at 
250,000. Estimating the Chinese 
population at 22,000, the annual rate was 
22.8 against 25.3 of the preceding year. 
Estimating the population of other nation- 
alities at 248,000, the annual ratio of 
deaths was 18.13 against 19.42 of the 
preceding year. 

DISEASES CLASSIFIED. 


Among the more prominent causes of 
death were from zymotic diseases: 
Dysentery and diarrhea, 63; cholera 
infantum, 91; diphtheria, 51; typhoid 
fever, 180; other zymotic diseases, 285. 

From constitutional diseases: Cancer, 
166; phthisis pulmonalis, 907; other con- 
stitutional diseases, 82. 

‘*From local diseases: Eucephalitis, 
151; apoplexy and paralysis, 210; other 
diseases of the nervous system, 332. 
Heart disease, 278; other diseases of the 
circulatory system, 59. Pneumonia, 
360; bronchitis, 117; other diseases of 
the respiratory system, 173. Grastritis, 
34; enteritis, 176; hepatitis, 39; cirrhosis 
of the liver, 42; peritonitis, 55: other 
diseases of the digestive system, 104. 
Brights disease, 57; nephritis, 39; other 
diseases of the urinary system, 56. 
From diseases of the generative system, 
19. From diseases of the locomotory 
system, 25; not localized, 55. From 
developmental diseases: Inanition, old 
age and debility, 375; other diseases of 
po system, 153. From violent deaths, 


‘ 


‘*There were 21 deaths from unascer- 
tained causes. Of these, 10 were whites 
and 11 Mongolians, against 64 last 
year.” | 

CONSUMPTION. 

“*By reference to the table of abridged 
mortality report, it will be seen that 
18.14 per cent of the entire deaths oc- 
curred from phthisis pulmonalis alone. 


Sunday-school Lesson for Sept. 14th. 
Ps. xl: 1-17. 


WAITING FOR THE LORD. 


BY BEV M. WILLETT. 


Golden Text— I delight to do thy 
will, O my God.” (Ps. x1: 8.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


This Psalm is entitled ‘‘A Psalm of 
David,” and there is no reason to call 
the title in question. It was dedicated 
to the chief musician. It was intended 
for public worship. It evidently com- 
memorates, in the first part, some note- 
worthy deliverance. Some have thought 
that there is reference to the time when 
David fled from Saul to the Philistines, 
and was recognized in Gath as the slayer 
of Goliath, and so had been compelled to 
feign insanity by letting his spittle run 
down his beard, and scrabbling on the 
doors of the gate to escape with bis life. 
When God had forgiven his distrust and 
delivered him out of that horrible pit, 
then a new song was put in his mouth. 
David was in trouble again, aad pleads 
the past as a ground for renewed mercies, 


LESSON NOTES. 


(1) Patient, from the Latin ‘‘patiens,’’ 
originally meant a sufferer. ‘1 waited 
patiently,’’ therefore, means I waited suf- 
feringly, intensely, with earnest longings; 


real suffering. This was what our trans- 
lators meant to express, and, according 
to the usage of their times, did express. 
(Cowles. ) 

(2) A deep, dark dungeon, a pit of. 
noise—noise resulting from water in a 
deep place or fromthe crash of arms as 
the warrior falls—is bad enough, but to 
find no foothold even there in the slip- 
pery, slimy clay, this is worse. 

(4) A simple confidence in God is the 
sure mark of blessedness. ‘‘A man may 
be as poor as Lazarus, as hated as Mor- 
decai, as sick as Hezekiah, as lonely as 
Elijah, but while his hand of faith can 
keep its hold on God, none of his out- 
ward afflictions can prevent his being 
numbered among the blessed; but the 
wealthiest and most prosperous man who 
has no faith is accursed, be he who he 
may.” 

(5) David passes naturally from the 
personal deliverance which has put a new 
song in his mouth to the wide theme of 
God’s general mercies and benevolence. 
The human mind cannot measure or ar- 
range in order the wonders of creation, 
providence and redemption which reveal 
the love of God towards man. 

(6) Impressed by the greatness and 
number of God’s blessings the Psalmist 
is drawn in grateful love to ask, ‘‘What 
can I do for God in return?’ He is 
brought to see that all mere outward ob- 
servances are valueless. The spirit of 
loviug obedience could not be separated 
from ceremonial rites without rendering 
them worthless. 

(7) When it was clearly seen that, in 
themselves considered, and for their own 
sakes, there was nothing satisfactory in 
the various offerings of the ceremonial 
law, then the obedient servant says: ‘‘Lo, 
I come’’; instead of offering mere sacri- 
fice I offer myself. ‘‘In the volume of 
the Book it is written of me.” The vol- 
ume of the Book means the roll of Seript- 
ure; here, more particularly, the Law of 
Moses. Alexander says, ‘‘ ‘Written of 
me’ is by some referred to prophecy; 
by others, to the requisitions of the Law. 
The literal meaning of the Hebrew words 
is ‘written upon me’; 2. e., prescribed 
to me, the ‘upon’ suggesting the idea of 
an incumbent obligation.” The Psalmist 
offers himself todo whatever is preszribed 
in the written revelation of God’s will. 
This language is peculiarly significant 
when applied to Christ, because he alone 
possessed this spirit in perfection, and be- 
cause he sustained a peculiar relation to 
the rites and sacrifices of the Law. 

(9 and 10) He had said (V. 8) that 
the Law of God was in his heart. But 
now he hastens, as it were, to add that 
it was not confined there. He consider- 
ed himself bound to make it known to 
the whole body uf God’s people for the 
two-fold purpose of comforting them and 
of promoting the divine glory. (Alexan- 
der. ) 

(11) The Psalmist now turns from 
past experiences to present necessities. 
He has recalled a former deliverance to 
comfort himself in present sorrow. 


LESSON TOPICS. 


1. Man is in the horrible pit of sin. 
This is a state of helplessness, gloom and 
wretchedness. ‘the sinner is in the 
grasp of moral death, like a man sinking 
in a quicksand or miry clay. Such ex- 
pressions may seem forced and sensa- 
tional until one attempts to free himself 
from the grip of some evil habit or con- 
dition. The mass of men are living with 
a thousand and one suspended moral 
convictions. Let them once try to live 
as God and conseience would have 
them, and then they discover where they 
are. Even after they have come to 
know that they are in a pit, it may take 
time to realize the full horror of the 
situation. 

‘‘A State prisoner was once blindfold- 
ed and taken in the dead of the night 
in a close vehicle, to a famous dungeon. 
Within the grim walls he was led 
through corridors after corridors, down 
long and seemingly interminable flights 
of stone steps, to a remote cell. The 
door grated upon its hinges. It was 


an intensity of feeling which amounted, to. 


arrested for crime), without standing or 


2. The sinner must cry to God for 
help. This Psalm is full of the spirit of 
prayer. It begins with ‘‘I waited pa- 
tiently for the Lord; and he inclined unto 
me, and heard my cry.’’ It breaks out 
again, ‘‘Withhold not thou thy tender 
mercies from me, O Lord.” Again we 
read, ‘‘Be pleased, O Lord, to deliver 
me.” It closes with ‘‘Make no tarrying, 
O my God.’’ There can be no deliver- 
ance from the horrible pit without prayer. 
Sometimes there is an ominous silence 
when the sinner calls upon God. Re- 
newed calls seem to make no impression. 
This may be to test our earnestness. 
We must wait patiently on the Lord. 

3. The resulting experience of salva- 
tion will make plain the spirituality of 
religion. 

After such deliverance men will know 
that religion is not a mere form. If 
sacrifices and burnt offerings are present- 
ed to God, it will be known that God 
regards the heart and the inner willing- 
ness. The former are of no avail with- 
out the latter. If saved men attend the 
church or outwardly connect themselves 
with it, they realize that the worth of 
these acts must be tested by the motives. 
More formal religions, as a_ rule, 
know nothing about any deliverance 
from a horrible pit or the new song. 

4. Deliverance from the horrible pit 
will result in an open confession of God. 
Very often when the sinner is crying out 
for peace and pardon the question comes 
home to him, whether if God comes and 
lifts him out of the pit he will confess 
him. There are many who would like 
to be secret disciples. At this point 
there will be apt to be a struggle. Would 
that every man might reach . David’s 
decision, to tell out what God has 
wrought within him when he said, after 
his great deliverance, ‘‘Many shall! see 
it aud fear and shall trust in the Lord.” 
‘‘T have preached righteousness to the 
great congregation; lo, | have not hid 
thy righteousness within my heart; I 
have declared thy faithfulness and thy 
salvation, | have not concealed thy lov- 
ing kindness and thy truth from the 
great congregation.’’ 


—™ 


Grand Jury’s Report. 


The report of the Grand Jury in this 
city, made last. week, states that ‘‘no 
considerable portion of the session has 
been occupied in the investigation of the 
failures of justice in the Police Court. 
Profess ional bondsmen (bribed by those 


reputation, being neither householders or 
freeholders, have been, and are, accepted 
as security for the appearance of arrested 
criminals. Receivers of stolen goods 
arrested and brought before the Police 
Court have been dismissed upon testi- 
mony which to the Grand Jury was con- 
clusive of guilt, and which would seem 
to justify the opinion that in the Police 
Court the evidence of the thief or vaga- 
hond arrested is of more weight than the 
sworn testimony of honorable and respec- 
table officers who make the arrests. The 
evidence given would almost seem to 
indicate a desire on the part of the Police 
Court to thwart and obstruct the efforts 
of the Police Department to suppress and 
punish crime.” What an arraignment of a 
court of justice! And we have every reason 
to believe that it is deserved. We have 
seen the record of cases by the dozen 
which were disposed of as here stated. 
There should be a radical change in this 
department of our city government. 

The Grand Jury also say of the Board 
of School Directors: ‘‘But perhaps the 
only remedy is a political cyclone that will 
weep them from office. The political party 
that hereafter presents for the suffrages of 
the people a candidate for the office of 
School Director, who is not known, by 
long residence, to be of the higheet and 
most honorable character, will deserve 
ignominious defeat.” 

‘The School Department, above all 
others, should be guarded with the most 
jealous vigilance by the people.” With 
this entiment we most heartily agree, 
and intend to act accordingly. Let 
all good citizens do likewise, and we will 
change the reputation of this Beard, 
which has been growing worse and worse 
with succeeding administrations. 


The Advance says that ‘‘Rev. Asa 
Fiske of San Francisco preached a stir- 
ring sermon at the United church, New 
Haven, August 17th.” 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Silver, $1.10 per oz., 1000 fine; silver 
925 fine. 50% per oz. 
COMMERCIAL 


Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $4.50 
to 5.00; medium grades, $3.50 to 4.00; 
Shipping Superfine, $3.00 to 4.00. 
WueEat—$1.22%% to 1.25 per ctl. 
BaritEy—Feed, 75 to 82749 
Oats---No. 1, $1.35 to 1.50. 
Ferep—Bran, $15.50 @ 16.50; ground- 
barley, $18 to 20; middlings, $19 to $21; 
oil-cake, $32.50 per ton. 

Porators—1i0 to 60c per cwt; Sweet at 
14 c to 1%. 

Fraorr—Lemons, $7.00 to 8.00 per box for 
Sicily; Bananas, 1.50 to $3.00 @ bunch; 
California Oranges $3.50 to 4.00 per box; 
strawberries, $6.00 to 8.00 per chest; 
Apples, 40c to $1.00 per box; Peaches, 
80c to $1 per box; Blackberries, $3.50 to 
4.00 per chest; Figs, 55c to $1.00 per box; 
Plums, 1 to 2c per lb; Pears, 60c to $1.75 
per box; Grapes, 30 to 75c per box. 

VEGETABLEs—Cabbage, 60 to 75c per ctl.; 
Green Peas, 1 to 1%c per b; Tomatoes, 25c to 
30c per box; Cauliflower, 50c to 75c ® doz; 
Turnips, 50c to 65c per ctl; Green Corn, 


‘with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 


Publishers’ Mepertment 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter, « 


The subscription Price of Tue Paczrte is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Tue PaciFic will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

Payment for THe Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in‘a regis- 
tered letter to THE Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in, advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is =, 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
WORE. 8.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 

Scientific American............. . 8.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............. 3.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 5.10 
9.50 


Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 


CONSUMPTION OF THE LUNGS—A CASE 
OF RAPID DEVELOPMENT AC- 
COMPANIED BY SEVERE 
HEMORRHAGE. 


The following testimonial to the prompt 
action of Compound Oxygen in a ease of 
rapidly developing Consumption of the lungs 
is given by the writer, in order, as he says, 
that by means of its publication ‘‘ some 
afflicted one may be induced to try your very 
simple and beneficial remedy.” 

‘‘FounTAIN City, Ind., April 17, 1882. 

“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN— Dear Sirs: My 
lungs have been affected for years, it being 
hereditary with me, my mother having died 
of Consumption. One year ago this last 
winter I took a severe cold, which settled on 
my Iungs and finally resulted in a severe 
hemorrhage. I had a hard, hacking cough 
all spring, in fact, all through the summer at 
times. Last fall, as the cold weather came 
on, my cough increased, and I was having 
night sweats every night, and had one or two 
severe hemorrhages. I was very much re- 
duced in flesh. The color had left my lips, 
and I was expectorating thick, yellow matter, 
often mixed with blood; had to lie propped 
on pillows at night. I had about made up 
my mind that a few more months would end 
my earthly career, and my friends have told 
me since I began to improve that some of 
them had only given me until next May to 
live; but if I die before that time now, I will 
have to go in some other way than Consump- 
tion. I have not had a single night sweat 
since I first began your Treatment. My 
cough has almost disappeared, and I am rap- 
idly improving. Very gratefully yours, 

. "J, Lixnpon PARKER.” 

Our ‘‘Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode 
of action of this remarkable curative agent, 
and a large record of surprising cures in 
Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, etc., and a wide range of chronic 
diseases, will be sent free. Address Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
street, Philadelphia. 

All orders for the Compound Oxygen Home 
Treatment directed to H. E. Mathews, 606 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, will be 
filled on the same terms as if sent directly to 
us in Philadelphia. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure is the only remedy known 
which is certain to cure Fever and Ague per- 
manently, by expelling the malarial poison 
which produces the. disease. It does this 
surely, and leaves no ill effects upon the sys- 
tem. Nothing is so thoroughly depressing 
and discouraging as the periodical return of 
the alternate chills, fever and sweating pecu- 
liar to this disease. 


Shafer & Co., whose advertisement has been 
before in this paper, will now again be found 
in another column. We take pleasure in 
calling the attention of our readers to this 
clothing house. Don’t go roving around 
when you want anything, but look at the ad- 
vertisements in THE Paciric, and you will 
not go astray and get cheated. 


We have no hesitation in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the advertisemeat in 
this paper of stained glass, wall papers, 
window shades, etc., by the well-known 
house Geo. W. Clarke & Co., 645 Market 
street, San Francisco. We recommend this 
house to our friends who want goods in this 
line. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Til- 
ton, 873 Market street, whose advertisement 
see in another column, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 


very reasonable. 


Don’t forget, when making ou; your out- 
fit for vacation, that our friend Samuel Irv- 
ing is at 219 Montgomery street with a 
complete stock of gents’ furnishing goods; 
rates reasonable. 


Rooms.—-Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms inthe best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of 
or send to Tur Pactric. 


THE KING & MORSE CANNING COM- 
PANY 


Offers the choicest Fruits, Jams, Jellies and 
Suuces, especially prepared for family use, 
in order to save the housekeeper the trouble, 
expense and inconvenience of ‘‘putting up’’ 
the same class of goods at home. All cans 
or glasses found bearing the label of this 


THE PACIFIC’S 


render it procurable at low rates.” 
Address letters of inquiry to 


-CRAM’S FIVE DOLLAR 


Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton says: 


‘We have also Cram’s Atlas for a number of weeks, and we have examined it with some care 
and we are able to say, that its excellence grows upon us. It is fresh and accurate, and abreagt »: 
the times. Its lines are fine, yet clear and distinct, and its outlines, prominent. It is quite fy 
and gives a fair impression of all parts of the world. Its charts and plates are instructive, .)) 
well executed. Its statistics are many and valuable. It is manageable in size, and no: 
large for desk or table. No house full of children to be taught, or of grown people that jj) 
read and learn, can afford to be without such an atlas as this; in addition to the great wa!!)-» 
so desirable in halls and libraries. In fine, the size and structure of the atlas are such a, te 


and 


JAS. C. MERIAM, 


No. 8 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


Office and Factory: 
Fifth and M Sts., Sacramento, Cal. 


The | NEW BEGKER” 
Shipped on 60 Days’ Trial. 

Over 21,000 machines actually sold in 4 years (from Maine y 
Mexico) — 300 in California in the last 12 months, See it u: +), 
fairs, try it. Send for new illustrated and descriptive pamphlet, 
which contains my liberal proposition, full information, prices 


etc. The celebrated ‘‘No. 99 Improved’’ Eureka Wringers, with 
machines, at wholesale prices. 


ocal Agents wanted everywhere. 
E. W. MELVIN, 
Prop’r. & Man’fr. 


Books Stationery 


Largest and finest assortment of 


Family, Pulpit, Lodge and Teachers 
Bibles on the Coast. 


BIBLES from Twenty-Five Cents 
to Seventy Dollars. 


An elegant line of BIRTHDAY CARDS 
constantly on hand. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Circulars of our FIFTY VOLOME 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MODEL LIBRARIES. 
American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency.) 
757 Market St., San Francisco. 


National Washing Powder. 
This compound saves labor, time, Soap, Fuel and wees 
three 


Clothes; b is almost done a with. 
Gleaner be appreciated should be ven two oF 


ing for expressage OF postage on same, will receive Hires 


Quick Time and Cheap Fares 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 
viA the Great Trans-continental] All-rail Routes. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC BR. R. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
Railway Lines in the East. 
CONNECTING AT 


WNew York and New Orleans 
with the several Steamer Lines to 


ALL EUROPEAN PORTS. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


attached to Overland Express trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS 


are run daily with Overland Express Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
Class cars. 

0S" Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application 
at the Company’s Offices, where passengers 
calling in person can secure choice of 
outes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS 


Nevada, California and Texas 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to, or address, 

W. H. MILLS, JEROME MADDEN, 

Land Agent, Land t, 

C. P. R. R. Co., S. P. R. R.CO., 
San Francisco, 


—oR— 
H. B. ANDREWS, 
Land Commissioner, G H. & 8. A. Ry. Co., 
San Antonio, Texas, 


A. N. TOWNE, T. H. GOODMAN, 
General Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


BOOKS! 


Fine Art Gift Books, 
Miscellaneous and 
Standard Books, 
Beautifully illustrated 
Juvenile Books, 


Books for Reference, 
Books for Pieasure, 

Books for Teachers, 
Books for Students. 


Stationery! 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 


per dozen. 


are of the Very 
size; 86 Choruses, about half secular and half 


SCHAFER & Co. 


Ready - Made 
and Custom 


Men’s Youths’ and 


Boys.’ 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


No. 11 Montgomery Street. 
| 
| 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery! 


Att Kinps or PHOvoGRAPHIC WoRK EXECUTED 


IN THE -BEstT STYLE AND AT 
Lowest PRICEs. 


0G The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


—:HAS REMOVED:— 


o Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Jlay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 
price-list. 


JUST OUT——— 


The Star 


CONVENTIONS, CHOIRS AND MUSICAL 


SOCIETIES. 


w. O Perkins. Price $1, pr doz $9. 


‘The « Star Chorus Boek” is one that a choir 


or society in want of good Sacred and Secular 


Choruses will ly adopt, the selections 
y Best: 168 large octavo 


sacred; organ or, piano aceompaniments; for 


mixed voices. 


Among the Sacred pieces will be found 


Haydn’s “‘Glorious is the King,” Mendelssohn * 


‘I Waited for the Lord,’’ Handel’s ‘‘ Hallelu- 


jah,” and Rossini’s ‘‘ When Thou Comest.”’ 


Among the Secular Choruses are Benedict’* 
“‘ Home,”’ Stewart’s ‘‘ Bells of St. Michael’s. 


Verdi’s ‘*‘ Storm King,’’ and Hatton’s ‘ Star* 
of the Summer Night.’’ 


Three New Music Books—Cuorst 


($1, $9 per doz.), Sona (35c, 
$3 60 per doz.), THe Mopet Sincer (60c. . 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTO 


PactF10,”’ 
pirectors for 
Flint, W. M.8 
s. A. Chapin 
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Of were “the 40 | locked again and he was alone. For a C.H.D N.Y 
: per cent of the entire number of deaths | time he lay in a stupor. Upon coming | ?“° oe oem company will be found equal, if not supe- LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, _©. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. t-_ New Englan 
; (502) of this race. Heretofore a large | to himself he smelled the horrible damp- rma cre te Aaa for all grades. Straw, | rior, to those packed by the most careful PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. | | Social lens 
: proportion of the deaths of the Chinese | ness of the vault. He felt a dea dly Sessiahniiiins, Cak 28 to 30c. housewife, and can be relied on every time. ’ ie Burnham’s Abietene.- a ing and its | 
ve been reported from unknown causes. | chill. He groped with his hands. Cuese—Cal. 10 to 13c choice. ‘‘Where shall J buy a good hat?” ‘At not the right side 
As a rule, they are examined after death | touched slimy walls. He heard water te nite, | 336 Kearny street,” is our ‘stantly on Hand. _| $ompound, but pure distillation from And then the 
se | by the Police Surgeon, and as he can| dripping. He heard the soft lapping of ount— Strained, 4740 fac tor white. | ready reply. We wear his hats, and so doj — : ; Used both internally and externally. As a specific true in New 
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| cases, the diagnosis is necessarily often | where he was; far down beneath the sur-| yorron—Wethers, 5%%c; Ewes,4% to | which shows deserved ang | Cures colds, coughs, sore throat. r enmatism egree in the 
of a doubtful character. face of the earth, beneath the waters of | . fof after New Ei 


Lams—7 to 
Porx--Live hogs, 6% to 6%c for hard grain 
h on foot; dressed do, 8%c to 8%. 


to 21c 
Hipes anp Sxrs—Sheep skins, 10 to 20c 


Arms. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. et¢., it ha erior. F d sts and 


Cc. BEACH, Stockton. Gal. WM. M. HICKMAN, 


ti 
107 MONTCOMERY STREET, AGENT for Blanchard Liquid Foods. = “ions of Chris 
P-d31 Opposite the Occidental. : Orders promptly filled. qMov-ly | 


*“The three cases of yellow fever, of | the sea, ina famous and dreaded fort- 
course, were imported. This disease, in | ress.” 
my opinion, can never prevail, as an epi-| This gradua! realization of captivity is 
demic, in San Francisco—our tempera- | like the growth of horror in thes inner’s 


San Buenaventura was visited by a 
tremendous thunder-storm on Friday 
night, and as many residents had never 
heard thunder before they were greatly 


-¥ 


E. M. Domett, 314 Ellis St., San ing, that the 


BES ture bei i lings 
‘ ing too low for the propagation of | soul, as he comes to have some adequate | for sh ;30¢ to 50c for short; 65c to 75¢ | 7 
for 90c to $1.00 for long wool, frightened . 


the germe of the scourge.” _ €onception of his sin. 
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